

Capri. 

The first sexy European 
under *2300. 

Manufacturers suggested retoil price. Does not include transportation 
charges, deoler preparation, if any, state and local taxes. 

There used to be two kinds of imports. Beau- 
tiful, sporty and expensive,- or plain, dull and inex- 
pensive. Now there's something better than either: 
it's beautiful and inexpensive. It's the success car of the 
decade in Europe, and now it's available in America 
in limited quantities. 

Capri offers an extravagant collection of ex- 
citing features as standard equipment. Features that 
are usually optional. Radial tires. Styled steel wheels. 
Soft vinyl front buckets (red car comes with black 
vinyl,- other interiors: beechnut [shown], blue and 
red). Luxurious carpeting. A European-type instru- 


ment panel with wood grain effect. Flow-thru 
ventilation. 

Sound unfamiliar for a low-priced car? It is. 

And there's still more that's standard. Lots of 
room for four big adults. Easy maintenance (with lots 
of do-it-yourself tips in the owner's manual). Power 
disc brakes up front. Four-speed synchromesh trans- 
mission.The kind of gas mileage you'd expect from a 
small imported car. 

There's only one word for it. Sexy. And that's 
unheard of at less than $2300. Until now. 



Imported by LincoliriWercury. 



Capri Sport Coupe. 


LINCOLN MERCURY 



Sure you’re in line 
fora promotion. 

But why wait in line? 



These days, seniority 
alone won't get you an office 
with a window. 

If you're going to get 
ahead, you have to start 
every day as if you just got 
the job. That's where The 
Wall Street journal comes in. 

Every business day, 

The Journal delivers the kind 
of news that a man in 
business ought to have. 

The Journal is put 
together by the world's 
largest staff of business-news 
reporters and editors. Men 
who know their business — 
and report what you need to 
know in yours. News that 
covers the entire spectrum of 
business. Significant business 
news. Useful business news. 

It's the kind of news that 
will get you off the mark a 
little quicker. And a little 
brighter. 


So if you want to get a 
head start in business every 
business day, read The 
Wall Street Journal. It's an 
even bet your competition 
does. 

On most newsstands. Or 
a three-month introductory 
subscription, $8.50.* 

Write The Wall Street 
Journal, Department 2B 957, 
200 Burnett Road, 

Chicopee, Mass. 01021. 

The 

Wall Street 
Journal 

The national daily source 
of useful business news 


S *«d Passt 



last year ^ 
it won ^ 
$2,549,781 
on the tour 

Titleist was the top money 
ball on tour again last year. 
And by a wider margin than 
ever. 3,909 players on the 
pro tour teed up the Titleist 
and took home $2,549,781 . 

The next-most-played 
ball earned only $764,277. 

Of the total 48 tourna- 
ments, 25 winners won 
with Titleist. That’s why the 
Titleist is called the money 
ball. We don’t pay any- ^ 
body to play it. . . the 7 * 
pros play it because it 
pays off. The Titleist is ^ 
made strictly by the ; __ 
rules. But we make it so . * 
it goes a little farther. It’s 
called K2 construction 
and it’s exclusively ours. ' _ 

ISHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT O 

Sow thru goll court* pro thopi only. ^ ~~ 
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Next week 

THE DERBY REPORT by 
Whitney Tower brings all the 
color of the annual festival as 
well as an insider's analysis of 
why a certain 3-year-old colt 
was ready to run on May 2. 

SUPER HIPPIE, in real life 
mild-mannered David Smith, 
parachutes, swims, scuba 
dives, runs and trail bikes in the 
first Peace Pentathlon. Robert 
Jones grooves on the scene. 

GUN MERCHANT Sam Cum- 
mings, whose weapons have 
brought down everything from 
gophers to banana republics, 
tells writer Edwin Shrakc how 
it goes in the armaments game. 
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We wanted to prove our 
new Sears Dynaglass 
Sealant Tire is a better 
sealant tire . . . because 
it has a new, special kind 
of sealant packed with 
fiberglass. 

So we gave ft 100 
chances to fail. 

While crowds of people 
watched, we pounded 100 
nails Into one of our new 
Sealant tires. And then, J 
we set out on a non-stop 
run from New York to 
Philadelphia. 

Through the tunnel 
under the Hudson. Onto 
the blistering high-speed 
straightaways of the 
Turnpike. Into the ups 
and downs of eastern 
Pennsylvania. Then, over 


of Chestnut HU1 and Into 
Philadelphia. And that 
Sears Dynaglass Tire with 
100 nails In it kept on 
going, without losing a 
breath of air. 

For the new Sears 
Dynaglass Sealant Tire 


isn’t just any sealant tire. 
It has a new, special kind 
of sealant packed with 
fiberglass, that clings to 
just about any nail that 
can get In and keeps the 
air from getting out. 

What’s more, you get 
great strength and long 
mileage, from 2 tough 
fiberglass belts and 4 
long-lasting polyester 
plies. 


And when you buy the 
new Sears Dynaglass 
Sealant Tire, you’ll find 
the advertised price is the 
selling price. You don’t 
have to haggle at Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. And you 
can use Sears Easy- 
Pay ment Plan. 

Now, we’re not 
suggesting you try to put 
the new Sears Dynaglass 
Sealant through any test 
like this. 

We are suggesting, it’ll 
get you where you’re 
going. 

Dynaglass Tires, only 
at Sears. 


Sears 


Tire and Auto Center 
Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Annually Sports Illustrated receives 
thousands of requests for money to 
back this or that sporting endeavor. 
For the most part we decline such in- 
vitations, since our business is report- 
ing sports, not promoting them. But 
every now and then there comes the 
chance to participate in a venture so 
special we find it hard to turn down. 
Such an occasion arose about three 
years ago when Garry Valk, my pre- 
decessor as publisher of this magazine, 
was asked if Sports Illustrated 
would be interested in underwriting the 
filming of an expedition of amateur 
mountain climbers into the heights of 
the Hindu Kush— a little-known and 
thoroughly awesome range of moun- 
tains in northern Afghanistan whose 
name in translation means Hindu Kil- 
ler. His answer: we would, indeed. 

That decision and the comparatively 




MOVIEMAKER MICHAEL WAOLEIGH 


t involved have paid 
a rich reward. The first dividend was 
the story High Above the Land oj Light, 
by Robert Cantwell, that appeared in 
our issue of July 28, 1969. The second 
was more than 20 hours of magnificent 
film footage, an edited hour of which 
may be seen this Tuesday evening on 
the NBC-TV network at 7:30 p.m. 
E.D.T.. 6:30 C.D.T. and 7:30 P.D.T. 

This K 

opportunity for SI r 
an adventure they have already sam- 
pled in the pages of our magazine and 
to share it with the men who literally 


foot peak of Koh-i-Tundi. 

I urge all of you to pul down your 


the NBC showing and to scale the 
heights with the 10 stalwart^ and de- 


the climb: Judge William Dozier and 
his twin brother Jack, a lawyer and 



The title of Wadleigh's TV show. 
Once Before / Die, is simple and evoc- 
ative in derivation. It comes from ex- 
pedition leader Jack Do/ier's expla- 
nation that what drew him and his 


mystic goal of every modern moun- 
taineer— to make it above 20.000 feet 
at least once during a lifetime. We are 
glad we were around to help. 



Sports Illustrated 

Foun der: Henry K. Luce 189H-1967 

Editor-in-chief : Hedley Donovan 
Chairman of I he Board: Andrew Hciakrll 
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If your Scotch isn’t aged 
for eight full years... if it 
doesn’t have a rich, smooth, 
honest Scotch flavor... 
then try Grant’s 8. 

Since 1887, we’ve made 
Grant’s 8 in the same 
dedicated way... because, 
for us, that’s the only 
way. So, if you’ve been 
settling for just Scotch... 
taste the difference... 


Is yours as good 
as Grant’s? 


Grants 8 Scotch... as long as you’re up 


ftcEUDfO V.OI'.M «Mr.KVW WOOF O AUSTIN. NICHOI S A CO. INC . N Y IMPORHRS. BOTTILO IN SCOTLAND 


NATURAL GAS ENERGY... THE ACCELERATOR 



The gas that cooked 
your dinner last night 
may soon carry you 
faster than sound. 


One of these days you may be able to fly 
from Chicago to Los Angeles faster than 
you can drive home from the Loop today 
... in a plane powered by natural gas. The 
same natural gas that warms and cools 
your home and dries your clothes. 

For supersonic transport jets, the natu- 
ral gas will be cooled to the point where 
it becomes a liquid. 

What’s in it for you? Lower fares, for 
one thing. Liquefied natural gas costs less 
per pound than conventional jet fuel. And 
it packs more energy per pound. So the 
fuel load will be less expensive and lighter 
. . . giving the SST up to 30 percent reduc- 
tion in operating costs. That means your 
ticket will probably cost a lot less. 


Natural gas is safer, too. It has a higher 
heat stability. And a higher temperature 
is required to ignite it. 

And there are many other advantages. 
But most important, perhaps, is the fact 
that gas is practically pure energy. It 
burns almost completely, contributing 
to the control of air pollution. 

When will the first natural-gas-powered 
SST take off? In the near future. Probably 
when the second models are produced. 

Say, come to think of it. if you’re using 
natural gas now... you’re way ahead of 
your time. 

There's a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy. 


Northern Illinois 
Gas Company 



Why pay extra for the check 
every time you pay a bill? 

Free checking at LaSalle 
can save you $ 24 a year 


Keep a balance of at least $200 in your checking 
account at LaSalle National bank, and you can write 
all the checks you want, FOR FREE. 

Otherwise, there's a flat service charge of $2 a month. 
This means you can save $24 a year by keeping that 
$200 balance in your LaSalle checking account. 
Twenty -four dollars is over twice as much as $200 
can earn for you in interest— anywhere you save. 


If you want free checking and interest too, keep at 
least $500 in savings at LaSalle and write all the 
checks you want with never a service charge regard- 
less of the balance in your checking account. 

If you choose this way to get free checking, you get 
the new higher interest rates plus the $24 a year you 
save in service fees. 

Why pay extra for the check every time you pay a bill? 
Come to La Salle where you get more for your money. 


LaSalle National Bank 


MEMBER F.D I.C. • LASALLE BANK BUILDING, 135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60690 • PHONE 782-5200 


$ 3 each, 2for s 5, Sfor^O 



FLEETWOOD RECORDS presents play-by-playaction stories of the great championship teams. 
The players and the plays as they happened, yours at the touch of a needle, 
on long playing compatible stereo albums. 


□ Baseball’s 
100 years, with Curt 
Gowdy & Jimmy Stewart. 

□ The Mets 10 year 
trip to a miracle. 

□ Colts Great '68 
NFL Championship 

□ Super Jets & Joe 
win a super season 
& Super Bowl. 

□ Tiger fans get a 
pennant after 23 
long years. 

□ The Packers’ great 
Vince Lombardi years 


□ Sports 
highlights 
of the 60's 

□ '67 Red Sox and □ Goal-Bruins! 

their impossible dream rallying call of 
come true. Orr and company* 

□ K. C. Chiefs to □ Rise of the Rangers 
the Super Bowl '69 play-by-play-by-play.* 

I have checked my choice(s) and enclose $ for: 

Cartridge(s) @ $5.95 ea Cassette(s) @ $5.95 ea. 

NAME : 


□ N.Y.'s Knicks, the 
super five and the 
minute men* 


Record Album(s) @$3 ea. 2for$5-5for$10 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


□ Celtics, basketball’s 

best, honored in a CITY STATE ZIP 

t™ collectors item MA | L T0: FLEETWOOD SPORTS RECORDS, BOX 500, REVERE, MASS. 02151 

°Allow 3 weeks delivery from date of last ’69-' 70 playoff game. 



After a conventional ball has been hit a few 
times, it probably isn't round. In fact, if you let 
one sit in a hot car trunk too long it can go out 
of round with the wrapper still on. 

So it won’t drive . . . putt ... or play true. 

But not the Faultless. It’s the solid ball that 
stays round. Inside and out. “Even after you’ve 
knocked the tar outa one.” 

Whether it’s the Professional from pro 
shops, or Century from sporting goods stores, 
"you won’t cut it no matter how hard you hit it.” 

That should get us a round of applause. 

Faultless Golf Products. Division of Abbott Laboratories 



Faultless 


“You con whack a Faultless out of sight. 

But never out of round • Lee Trevino 



BOOKTALK 

If you must be mediocre at tennis, at 
least be a mediocre player who wins 

S ome men can endure almost anything — 
crabgrass, an inconstant spouse, a life 
of quiet desperation — but the fact that they 
will never be really good tennis players is 
unthinkable and lies in their subconscious 
like an undigested lump. But the sad truth, 
let’s begin to face it, is that most of us are 
not going to become really good tennis play- 
ers. At best, our game is a patchwork of 
bits and scraps from books by Don Budge 
or Bill Talbert, held together by some sub- 
liminal body English picked up while watch- 
ing our betters on the center court. At worst, 
it can come embarrassingly unraveled with- 
out warning on any given Sunday afternoon. 

But now let us rejoice and join with Dr. 
Simon Ramo who contends in his book Ex- 
traordinary Tennis for the Ordinary Player 
(Crown, $4.95) that as long as you're go- 
ing to be an ordinary player you might as 
well own up to it and start concentrating 
on how to be an ordinary player who wins. 

Dr. Ramo himself is extraordinary at a 
number of things, but by his own admis- 
sion, he is an ordinary — indeed, even me- 
diocre — 'tennis player. 

As a scientist. Dr. Ramo knows how to 
get right to the heart of the matter by de- 
fining his terms. First, he says, there are 
two distinct games of tennis — the pro game 
and the ordinary, or mediocre, game- If you 
are an ordinary player, and it’s just pos- 
sible that you are. then it's ridiculous to 
try to play pro tennis with all that silliness 
about rushing the net, smashing the first 
serve, and playing low volleys at midcourt. 
Mediocre tennis calls for another strategy 
entirely, including the careful study and 
exploitation of the weaknesses of other 
mediocre players. 

Since everybody has been concentrating 
on the pro game all these years. Dr. Ramo 
has had to invent some new terms to de- 
scribe the techniques of mediocre tennis. 
There’s the “micro-cannonball” serve, for 
example, which is useful not because it's par- 
ticularly fast but because it tends to land in 
the box more often and has a high spin 
and a low bounce which your ordinary op- 
ponent will tend to hit into the net. 

Explanations of the finer points are en- 
hanced by Dr. Ramo's own droll drawings 
illustrating mediocre play in doubles match- 
es between such mediocre teams as Mer- 
cedes and Neiman vs. Marcus and Ben/, or 
Funk and Mozart vs. Penrod and Wagnalls. 
Incidentally, according to Ramo, doubles 
is the only game for the mediocre player, 
Of course it may be that you arc not a me- 
diocre player and that none of this will in- 
terest you. But if you happen to be in a 
bookstore maybe the name of a good, or 
rather mediocre, friend may come to mind. 

— Marshall Lumsden 



If Avis rents 

you a Plymouth 
with over 

19,000 miles on 

the odometer, 
you can keep it. 

This pledge is good any time through 
June 30, 1970. At any Avis office. In any of the 
48 contiguous states. 

But we don't expect to have to fulfill it, 
because we try harder to rent you the newest 
Plymouths in the business. 

If we should slip, and you rent a Plymouth 
with over 19.000 miles on it. it's yours. 

Lock, stock, and barrel. • 

i\yis. 

We try harden 


OAvi; . KENT A CAR SYSTEM INC A VtlORlDMlOC SERVICE Of III 


SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


TRANSIT GLORIA 

For the past 33 years the McKenzie Riv- 
er White Water Parade (SI. March 24, 
1969) has been Oregon's traditional 
greeting to spring, a time to get in a bit 
of fun before the opening of the trout 
season, after which the river guides, who 
originated the event, would be too busy. 
Twenty or so of them would station their 
wives and children in their river boats 
and shoot the white-water rapids of the 
McKenzie. They knew how to handle 
the boats and they stayed sober. 

Then, more and more each year, came 
the rowdies — types who make trouble 
their recipe for fun. They brought booze 
but no skill, rafts but no oars, reck- 
lessness but no life jackets. They crowd- 
ed the course and littered the banks. 
This year two of them drowned. Others 
were rescued by disgusted, saddened 
guides. The fun was gone. 

All during the past decade, as they 
watched inexperienced and irresponsible 
outsiders take over their event, members 
of the McKenzie River Guides’ Asso- 
ciation have predicted drownings and 
the end of the spring celebration. This 
year it came to pass. 

“I’m embarrassed by things that go 
on in this parade now.” said Keith Steele, 
a veteran of the river. “I’ll be damned 
if I’ll ever have anything to do with an- 
other one.” 

UMPS STRIKE OUT 

For the 100 years or so that baseball 
has been around, players and fans have 
been convinced on occasion that um- 
pires are as blind as baseball bats. 

Well, some of them come close. A Se- 
attle optometrist. Dr. Wayne Martin, 
who has been testing athletes' eyes for 
20 years, now has made a survey of of- 
ficials operating in the Puget Sound area. 
Out of 13 tested, four had from 6 to 
81% loss of clear vision that had not 
been corrected. That is almost 33% with 
sight difficulties. 

On the other hand, athletes do not get 
an entirely clean bill of visual health. At 


the University of Washington and Seattle 
University 23% of 809 athletes fiunked 
their sight tests. Of 135 Boston Red Sox 
farm-system players he tested in 1964, 
about 21 % could not sec properly. 

“Many coaches and trainers unknow- 
ingly have top athletes sitting on the side- 
line because of poor vision," Dr. Mar- 
tin said. This is a double loss, for many 
athletes have gone on to win honors 
after their vision was corrected. There 
is the case of Eddie Miles, who had trou- 
ble reading the clock while playing bas- 
ketball for Seattle U. Fitted with con- 
tact lenses. Miles went on to professional 
play with the NBA. 

WATTS NEW IN SWIMMING? 

It has been calculated that the use or a 
starting gun for swimming meets costs 
the swimmer farthest from the gun a mat- 
ter of 4'/ 2 inches per standard pool length 
over his opponent nearest the gun. It’s 
because the speed of sound is not all 
that fast. 

But in the Britain-Russia meet last 
week, and in the subsequent Common- 
wealth Games in Edinburgh, a new sys- 
tem seems to be aborning. The starter 
presses a button, whereupon each of the 
competitors is stimulated by an electrical 
vibration transmitted through his feet. 
Simultaneously, in case he is insensitive 
to a few volts, the swimmer hears a loud 
beep. 

POPULATION EXPLOSION 

Herewith a few cheery words for those 
who would like wild turkey on their 
Thanksgiving and Christmas menus. The 
big bird has come back from scarcity to 
plenty — and keeps coming. 

The wild turkey census in 1952 count- 
ed 97,000 of the species. In 1968 it 
was 531.000. This spring may see a 
figure of 1,250,000 posted. Illinois is 
holding its first turkey season in some 
70 years. A total of 35 states will of- 
fer spring and fall hunting this year, 
and the day will come, some turkey 
experts say, when there will be wild 


gobblers in all of the lower 48 states. 

Hunted incessantly since the Pilgrims 
sat down to their lirst Thanksgiving din- 
ner, the turkey has become the wariest 
of game birds. In Wisconsin two sea- 
sons ago, a total of 1. 100 hunters killed 
only 18 birds. Fewer than 10% of the 
hunters used calls but those who did 
killed 85% of the turkeys taken. 

BAD BET 

Daniel P. Bartoli, a 52-year-old Chica- 
goan, did a little spring cleaning the other 
day and threw several hundred pieces 
of paper out of the window of his North 
Side apartment. Trouble was. the pa- 
pers were horse-racing betting slips and 
police arrested him — for taking bets and 
for polluting the city’s air. 

THE LANGUAGE BARRIER 

Fencing is a sport at more than a few 
urban universities, especially in the East, 
but the word has quite a different mean- 
ing at some of the cow colleges of the 
West. 

An Eastern athletics official recently 
asked New Mexico State University for 
its fencing schedule. The Aggies — who 
have made a sport out of almost every 
other form of ranch drudgery — decided 
to dream one up in this category. Stu- 



dent Dave Lopez is working on it, a se- 
ries of meets to culminate in something 
called the “Northern Corral Festival.” 
If the Aggies had a fencing coach, Dave 
thinks, he would be nicknamed “Old 
Splice” and a promising sophomore 
would be known as “Chickenwire." Key 

rominufd 




Adrift at sea,Tbm“Wbody” Wfood 
had no motoi; no oars, no flare 
-except his Zippolighter. 

Woody was testing an out- night, Woody's wife cal led the U .S. 

board motor in choppy waters off Coast Guard, 

the Florida Keys. Woody saw the lights of their 

“The motor suddenlytore patrol boat— and yelled, 

loose from the transom," he said, “But they couldn’t hear.” 

“then hung lifeless beneath the Heflicked his $3.95 Zippo, 

boat.” the lighter that always works. 

When he didn’t return that They got the message. 

Give the windproof Zippo-it works or we fix it free. 



Zippo Mfg. Co.. Bradford. Pa. 16701. In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co. of Canada. Ltd. 


SCORECARD ronlinued 


Finally, a clock radio that’s as easy 
on the eyes as it is on the ears. 

Beautiful. Just beautiful. Our sleek new FM/AM eye-opener in the 
slim-silhouette, grained walnut color cabinet. With solid-state 
circuitry, drift-free AFC on FM, and an illuminated clock face that 
keeps on looking good even in the dark. Plus the Sleep Switch 
that lets you turn on, tune in, and drop off. Hear The Horizon, 

Model A469W, at your Zenith dealer's. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in before the name goes on 



It does almost everything 
a caddy does except hand 
you your clubs... 


and we're working 
on that. 


BAG BOY is like a 
silent caddy-always re 
liable, always ready. Exclus- 
ive blue-steel springs and air- 
tight tires glide over fairways. Cart 
folds in seconds by lowering the handle. 
No wonder it’s the world’s favorite. Bag Boy. 



by JARMAN 

. . . the golfing people 


plays would include the "Overhand 
Double Stitch” and the "Sidewinder 
Half-Knot.” 

It is conceivable that fencing contests 
could become part of the collegiate ro- 
deo program as a kind of student string- 
along. If so, we’ll keep you posted. 

RING THERAPY 

The all too prevalent notion that box- 
ing is a brutalizing sport is now being 
countered by psychiatric studies and 
treatment under way at the University 
of Michigan Medical Center. A 50-min- 
utc film. Boxing in the Treatment Pro- 
gram of Emotionally Disturbed Adoles- 
cent Boys, shows quite clearly that box- 
ing has been unusually effective in the 
treatment of boys with problems of ag- 
gression — cither those who had been 
brought up to be too unaggressive or 
those who had difficulty controlling fits 
of temper. 

The Adolescent Service of the uni- 
versity provides, among other activities, 
a 10- to 12-week boxing program of four 
90-minute sessions a week. In charge of 
the boxing is Recreational Therapist Ar- 
den G. Kersey, who regards it as "an ex- 
ercise in learning to express and control 
aggressive impulses.” 

"Any expression of anger or ‘fighting’ 
is seen as evidence that one or more 
boys has failed in his task of disciplin- 
ing himself,” a summary of the study re- 
ports, “and the incident is accordingly 
dealt with immediately.” Which is what 
every professional fighter of competence 
knows — that he must never lose his tem- 
per in the ring, just as he must not ac- 
cept punishment passively. 

As for practical results of the boxing 
program, the film reports "marked im- 
provement” in three boys — one of them 
an uncoordinated, passive schizophrenic, 
and two others who had been unable to 
control explosive impulses. 

SHOE ON ANOTHER FOOT 

Under a ruling by the 1AAF, track and 
field athletes were to have been required 
to wear all-white shoes starting May I. 
Now the effective date has been set back 
to October I , pending a review of the sit- 
uation at the IAAF conference to be 
held in Stockholm late this summer. 

The white-shoe rule was, of course, 
intended to reduce the commercializing 
(and professionalizing) effects of the 
sales war among such shoe manufac- 
turers as Adidas, Puma and others who 
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Its an Old Forester kind of day. 

And in the past 100 years there’s been a lot of them. 


For 100 years, people who enjoy the taste of a great 
irbon have turned to Old Forester. 




k\\ v/orldw/^ 
^ous hotel ' 


Pictured are just five of our ‘‘who's 
who" of worldwide hotels. 

Our members also choose from 
thousands of other fine hotels and 
motels in U.S.A., Canada, Mexico and 
all around the world. More important, 
every one that honors Carte Blanche 
is famous for service. 

Choose a fireside room in London 
Or a lanai in Maui, Hawaii. Or a 
balcony suite in Miami Beach. World- 
wide — a Carte Blanche sign stands 
for the best of the best. 

Carte Blanche has lots of unique 
advantages for today's traveler, also 
several new specialized services in 


the works for you. Look them over 
then apply for membership. You'll 
find our applications only in the best 
places. 

• Airlines: fly on more than 80 do- 
mestic and overseas carriers. 





{AflM/M-Zki 'cwh4- 

943 318 SbS 3 


VERNON ADAMS *-; 

CB II 70 


• Restaurants: enjoy the finest 
wherever you go. 

• Service stations: fill 'er up at thou- 
sands of gas stations. 

• Rent-a-cars: all majors, most inde- 
pendents, welcome you. 

• Cartan tours at thousands of lead- 
ing travel agents. 

- Apply now for Carte Blanche 

Blomhe Get an application at any 

'Take One" display, or write: 
Blanche Carte Blanche, 3460 Wilshire 

1 Boulevard, Los Angeles, 

California 90054. 

Carte Blanche 
gives you more 
than credit. 





SCORECARD continued 


have been manufacturing their products 
with distinctive, instantly recognizable 
colored stripes. Top athletes have been 
persuaded, one way or another, to ac- 
cept gifts of such shoes and perhaps lots 
of cash, too (SI. March 10. 1969). 

Reason for the postponement to Oc- 
tober is that the shoe people have cried 
hardship in that they have vast quan- 
tities of striped shoes in their stockpiles 
and need time to get rid of them. 

But, whatever happens in October. 
Adidas and Puma are on top of the sit- 
uation. They have come up with a for- 
mula that could make even the all-white 
shoe almost as distinctive a brand in- 
dicator as the striped variety. The idea 
is to produce shoes with strips of white 
suede over the smooth white leather. The 
suede would collect dust and stand out 
quite as nicely as the colored stripes. 

WHO'S COUNTING? 

A score or more years ago newspapers 
seldom bothered to list baseball atten- 
dance figures in the box scores. Now it 
is common practice. San Francisco news- 
papers even run daily comparisons, this 
year versus last year. 

It has been a National League em- 
barrassment that the American League 
hascalculated its attendance figures rath- 
er more loosely than the National. For 
one thing. American teams count tick- 
ets sold even though they are not used 
(SI, Sept. 8, 1969). Obviously, many sea- 
son-ticket holders do not attend every 
game. The National practice has been 
to count only those tickets actually 
turned in at the park, which is a truer in- 
dicator of interest in a particular game. 
In the San Francisco area it was par- 
ticularly annoying (to the Giants, that 
is) when the Oakland Athletics an- 
nounced their season attendance as a 
few hundred more than the Giants". Ac- 
cording to the Giants, actual attendance, 
in terms of tickets sold and used, was 
100.000 in their favor. Indeed, some of 
them contend, Oakland Owner Charles 
O. Finley gave out 40,000 tickets free to 
local unions in 1968, then slyly included 
them in his attendance figures. In almost 
any National League park. Ladies" Days 
and service admissions could add 1 00.000 
to a season's attendance. 

Which is background to why the Na- 
tional League this season has made an 
unpublicized switch in its method of 
counting ticket buyers. Under the plan, 
anyone who enters for 50c — on Senior 
continued 
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INSTAMATIC 


If there s one thing you want when you travel — 
around the block or around the world — it’s a camera 
that’s fast and easy. 

This is it. The Kodak Instamatic 814 camera. The most 
automatic automatic. Just drop in the film cartridge. 

The “814” accepts any 126-size film, for snapshots or 
slides; adjusts itself to the speed of the film; computes 
the exposure; tells you when to use flash; adjusts 
automatically for flash exposure as you focus. It’s so 
automatic, it even advances both film and flasheube for 
the next picture after you’ve clicked the shutter! 

■ You could hardly make a mistake 

1 1 * even if you tried. 

Complete and self-contained, this 
traveler’s aid comes with a precision 
"M rangefinder and a superb 4-element 
f/2.8 Ektar lens. Travel right. It’s less 
than $145 at your photo dealer’s. 

Kodak Instamatic* 814 camera. ^ 

Price subject to chenge without notice. - K O d 
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THE SILENT MATING CALL 



JADE EAST 

After Shave & Cologne 



A $9.95 

"tennis backboard' 
you can take with you ! 


Just set the sensational new Bancroft/ 
Tretorn Tennis Trainer on any hard surface 
and swing away — all by yourself! Perfect 
way for young and adult to perfect their 
all-important ground strokes, coordination, 
timing . . . and it's wonderful exercise that’s 
fun! Special live-rubber cord returns "never- 
goes-dead” Tretorn ball accurately, naturally 
every time. Light, unbreakable molded base 
won't tip or slip even on hardest drives. Great 
for every member of the family who loves 
tennis — “the game with a future". Stows 
neatly in handy travel bag with extra 
elastic cord. At leading sports 
nationwide. Bancroft Sporting 
Company, Pawtucket,R.I. 


Citizens* or Ladies' Days, for instance- 
will be counted. In the past, a fan had 
to pay at least 5 1 c to become an official 
statistic in the attendance. 

THE EYES OF BOSTON ARE ON UHF 

IJllra High Frequency television sta- 
tions, which got into the game late, 
have had bumpy sledding against their 
Very High Frequency rivals, most of 
which were well established when the 
UHF stations came into being. And 
most of the VHF channels have net- 
work connections. 

But Boston's WSBK-TV, Channel 38, 
has built a better mousetrap. It is rid- 
ing’a numbers-game crest by telecasting 
both home and away playoff games of 
the Boston Bruins. For instance, for the 
second playoff game with the Black 
Hawks, played in Chicago, Channel 38 
got a 32 ARB rating, considered whop- 
ping, and 56' of the total Boston area 
audience. Station Manager Bill Flynn 
estimated that the station "reached 7 00,- 
000 TV sets and more than 1,250.000 
viewers." 

Let's sec an old movie ora rerun match 
that. 

CHANGING OF THE GUARD 

It happened in a Southwest Conference 
baseball game. The names of the play- 
ers have been changed to protect one 
from further embarrassment. 

In a game against Texas Christian, 
Texas Tech Coach Kal Scgrist sent in 
an overeager youngster to pinch-hit. 

"Jones bunting for Smith," the bat- 
ter reported to the plate umpire. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Harry Sinden, Boston Bruins coach, 
asked what would happen if the Ring- 
ling Bros, circus took over Boston Gar- 
den May 12, possible final date of the 
Stanley Cup playoffs: "I guess I'd dress 
one of the gorillas.” 

• Bob Rosburg, pro golfer, discussing 
the Hazcltinc National Golf Club course 
at Chaska, Minn, with its 10 dogleg 
holes: "Robert Trent Jones must have 
laid out the course in a kennel." 

• Mrs. Clarence Howard, delegate from 

Missouri to 79lh annual DAR con- 
vention, on Earth Day: "This en- 
vironment movement is one of the 
subversive element's last steps. They've 
gone after the military and the police 
and now they're going after our parks 
and playgrounds." end 
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TEA PARTY 
FOR BOBBY’S BRUINS 

So peaceable were the Chicago Black Hawks in their Stanley Cup encounter with Master Orr and his men that 
Boston gobbled them up— and even the Bruins got gold stars, sort of, for good behavior by GARY RONBERG 


I t has become a ritual. Before each pe- 
riod of a game Bobby Orr (see cover) 
sits down in the Boston Bruins’ dressing 
room with two hockey sticks in his hands. 
For the next 10 minutes or so he repeat- 
edly lifts the sticks and lets them fall, oc- 
casionally flicking an imaginary puck 
into a nonexistent net. Like the weighted 
bat in baseball, the second stick makes 
the first feel lighter during the game. Just 
before the bell rings to summon the Bru- 
ins onto the ice, Orr gets up and walks 
across the room to the spot where Ted 
Green, the team's leader when he got his 
skull fractured in a stick-swinging battle 
last fall, used to dress. Starting with the 
man sitting in Green's place, Orr moves 
through the room, tapping the pads of ev- 
ery Bruin with his sticks. "Bobby is the 
leader now.” says Goalie Gerry Chec- 
vers. “You watch him with the sticks 
and, well, let's just say it could be pretty 
embarrassing for the guy who wasn’t 
ready to play.” 

Orr's emergence as the spiritual ce- 
ment binding the Bruins together is one 
clue to an understanding of the mys- 
terious Stanley Cup events of last week. 
But this only helps explain why the Bru- 
ins played so well as they humiliated 
the Chicago Black Hawks in four straight 
games, not why the Hawks stumbled so 
badly. Admittedly, Orr is the finest play- 
er in the game today. Does he also have 
hypnotic powers? In the past, respect 
for excellence never prevented opponents 
from breaking lances with a Rocket 
Richard or a Gordie Howe. Yet there 


was Orr, gliding along as if shielded by 
an invisible barrier as the Hawks sleep- 
skated sheeplike in his wake. One of 
the most amazing moments of any cup 
series came in the third game when Orr 
skated behind the Chicago net with three 
Hawks chasing after him and then lei- 
surely set up the easiest kind of goal. 

These were the same Hawks, winged 
and taloned then, who made such an im- 
pressive rush through the last half of 
the regular season to win the East title, 
the team of Bobby Hull and Stan Mi- 
kita and the prize rookie goalie, Tony 
Esposito, the Hawks who disposed of 
Detroit in four straight in their cup open- 
er. These were the Bruins who, despite 
Orr's presence, had blown the pennant 
in the season's last few games, a team 
that had terrible trouble on the road, a 
team previously vulnerable in goal. 

Fans who might reasonably have ex- 
pected Chicago to put up a stiff fight — 
or even win, considering its home-game 
advantage — had to adjust not only to 
the unexpected slaughter itself but also 
to the strangely delicate way in which 
Boston disposed of its victims. Remem- 
ber when the Bruins “lived by the 
sword,” in Coach Harry Sinden's apt 
words? In this series the Bruins discov- 
ered that they could daze the Hawks 
with their reputations and spook them 
with a few ugly growls. “People read 
that the Bruins are coming to town,” 
said a man close to the team, “and they 
think we're going to rob all the banks 
and rape all their daughters.” 


Throughout the third game, the first 
in Boston, the Bruins' impudent Derek 
Sanderson directed a steady stream of 
chatter at Bobby Hull. “Bobby, you're 
a real gentleman,” he would say. “Bob- 
by, you're a credit to the game, you've 
done more for the game than anyone. 
Bobby, don’t ever change.” At one point 
in the second period Hull and Sanderson 
wound up nose to nose, scowling at each 
other at the Boston goalmouth, but that 
was as close as they came to taking the 
gloves off. “1 wasn't sorry about that,” 
Sanderson said later. ‘'He could cat me 
up if he wanted to.” 

The Boston feast began in the first pe- 
riod of the first game in Chicago Sta- 
dium when Phil Esposito flipped a back- 
hander over the shoulder of his brother 
Tony. Boston went on to win 6-3, fol- 
lowed with another easy 4-1 victory on 
Tuesday night and then went home to 
the Boston Garden to wrap up the se- 
ries, 5-2 on Thursday night and 5-4 Sun- 
day afternoon. The anticipated duels 
between the two Bobbys, Orr and Hull, 
and the brothers Esposito were as one- 
sided as the series itself. Orr dominated 
the games as only he can these days, play- 
ing magnificently on defense, averaging 
35 minutes on the ice. Meanwhile, Hull 
was unable to shake the close checking 
of Boston's Ed Westfall. He not only 
failed to score a goal but managed only 

continued 

Best from any angle. Orr flails at the puck. 
Below, Cheevers makes an acrobatic save. 
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BOSTON TEA PARTY continued 


eight shots on the net in the series. 

Although Phil Esposito said he felt 
sorry for his brother — he spent several 
solicitous hours with him after the first 
game, in which Tony had been felled 
briefly by a close-in shot that cracked 
into the side of his head — Phil showed 
no mercy on the ice. The Boston cen- 
ter's five goals in the four games, plus 
the six he scored in the preceding six- 
game series with New York, pulled him 
within one goal of Richard's 1944 rec- 
ord of 12 (in nine playoff games), which 
was tied in 10 games by Jean Belivcau 
in 1956. And, sadly, on Tuesday night 
many in the stadium crowd of 20,000 
booed Tony as he left the ice. "Some- 
times I just can’t understand people," 
Phil said. "Here he puts them where 
they are, but when he happens to get 
scored on a few times they let him 
have it.” 

Unfortunately for Tony, the Black 
Hawk defense never seemed to get its 
bearings. First-year men Keith Magnu- 
son and Paul Shmyr had a particularly 
rough time and got little help from vet- 
erans Doug Jarrett, Bill White and Doug 
Mohns. At least Magnuson and rookie 
Wing Cliff Koroll earned some respect 
for grit. "Chicago only had a couple 
guys out there who were willing to mix 
it — the redhead and Koroll," said one 
Bruin. "Hell, everybody else was just 
standing around watching Bobby fly, 
like they were in awe or something.” 

Apart from the brilliance of Orr, per- 
haps the most significant thing about 
the Bruins was the cool, unhurried way 
in which they played. They have never 
performed better as a unit. Supporting 
players like Wayne Cashman, Fred Stan- 
field, Don Awrey, Dallas Smith and 
Cheevers complemented perfectly the he- 
roics of Orr and Esposito. 

“Actually, this has become a very easy 
team to play for," said John McKenzie. 
"There aren't any cliques, everybody's 
one of the gang." 

Boston's assistant general manager, 
Tom Johnson, said the esprit de corps 
of the Bruins was something so special 
it reminded him of his days as a de- 
fenseman for the Montreal Canadien 
teams of the '50s. "We’ve tried to keep 
this club together, making a minimum 

It was brother against brother as Boston's Phil 
Esposito cashed in a backhander on Goalie 
Tony. Phi! was the series' scoring star. 


of personnel changes," he said. "It's 
starting to pay off now." 

"I can remember exactly when we be- 
gan to get this feeling of togetherness," 
said Stanfield. "It was three years ago 
in training camp. Phil and Kenny Hodge 
and I had just come over from Chicago 
in that trade, and there were a bunch of 
other guys like Sanderson and Don Aw- 
rey and Cash who were up for the first 
time. We were strangers; we started go- 
ing everywhere together.” 

“Let's face it, ' said Goalie Ed John- 
ston, "we're just a bunch of kooks and 
degenerates who get along." 

At one time the most powerful ce- 
ment was applied by Ted Green. "Grcen- 
ie is one tough sonovagun," Sanderson 
said. "In training camp that year Green- 
ie said he was sick and tired of fight- 
ing alone, that he’d better start getting 
some help or all hell was going to break 
loose. Teddy has this way of staring at 
you — a long, cold, hard, deep stare. Well, 
before you knew it everybody on the 
team was a fighter." 

When Green fell to the ice last Sep- 
tember the Bruins were not prepared to 
believe what they saw. Green was the 
man who couldn't get hurt. The team 
was both shaken and leaderless. "We 
couldn't be ourselves," Orr said. "We 
could still sec Teddy lying there. Then 
one day Green ie was well enough to 
come back to Boston for a press con- 
ference. We were getting ready to prac- 
tice. Ted walked into the room and sat 
down right over there, where he used to 
dress. His head was shaved from the op- 
eration and everything, and he didn't 
say a word. He just sat down, undressed 
and started to put on his underwear — 
as if he were getting ready for practice. 
As the guys came in he'd look up and 
swear at them or give them a shot — just 
like the old Grecnie, like nothing had 
happened. We were all right after that." 

"With Greenie gone, there was no 
question about who had to be our lead- 
er," Sanderson said, "but Bobby wasn't 
too crazy about it. He's a great kid, but 
a modest kid. One night after a game in 
Chicago I sat next to him on the bus to 
the airport and told him, dammit, he 
had no choice. We needed him, and he 
was it, whether he liked it or not." 

So — reluctantly, but oh, so beautiful- 
ly — Bobby Orr took charge of the Bruins 
and the several rinks of the NHL. "Orr,” 
says King Clancy, Toronto's vice-presi- 
dent, “is the best player his age I’ve ever 


seen." Bobby is 22, Clancy is 67, which 
means he has seen them all. 

Against the Black Hawks. Orr speed- 
ed up and slowed down the action as it 
suited him. "Like Gordie, Bobby has 
learned how to control a game,” Harry 
Sinden said. "Before, if we were ahead 
4-1 he'd be out to make it 6-1. Now 
he's learned to protect a lead." 

It is getting a little difficult to select a 
single play by Orr as “best” in a scries. 
Perhaps the most adroit occurred Tues- 
day night, with five minutes gone in the 
first period. In an end-to-end dash Bob- 
by eluded one, two, finally three Black 
Hawks and. after a perfect give-and-go 
with Stanfield at the Chicago blue line, 
motored in on Tony Esposito, who was 
doomed and knew it. 

In desperation, Chicago Coach Billy 
Reay switched Bobby Hull from left wing 
to center, partly to get him away from 
Ed Westfall's octopus attentions and 
partly to give the Hawks more muscle 
down the middle. It didn't work; Bob- 
by managed only his second and third 
shots in two games, while his teammates 
fired on Cheevers from long range or in 
frustration dumped the puck into the 
Boston end. With Orr on the ice, the lat- 
ter approach is an exercise in futility. 
"Whenever you do that," Reay conced- 
ed, "you can just kiss the puck goodby. 
That's just another part of the game 
Orr has spoiled for everybody.” 

Reay yearned for his team to get ahead 
once, just once, to see what effect it 
might have on Boston. Thursday night 
he got his wish. The Bruins spotted Chi- 
cago 1-0 and 2-1 leads in the first pe- 
riod, only to come back with three quick 
goals in the second period — their best 
of the series — to win easily. Hull, back 
on left wing, got but one shot on goal. 

It was only in Sunday’s finale that 
the Hawks showed a talent for anything 
more than nonviolence, and this made 
for an exciting game. The score was 3-3 
in the second period when Cliff Koroll 
accidentally cut Boston's Rick Smith 
w ith his stick, draw ing an automatic five- 
minute penalty. Less than a minute later 
Bobby Hull followed him off Tor trip- 
ping. Chicago not only killed these pen- 
alties but went ahead 4-3 in the third 
period, and even after Ken Hodge pulled 
Boston abreast, the Hawks seemed head- 
ed for whatever solace overtime might 
offer. Johnny McKenzie snuffed that 
faint flame by scoring for Boston with 
less than two minutes left. end 
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CUP SPLASHDOWN: ‘VALIANT’ 
AND ‘FRANCE’ 


Stephens and Bob McCullough at launching. 


T he most provocative new America's 
Cup boats for this year's racing were 
launched last week an ocean apart, and 
with them a tide of speculation that may 
not be resolved until September and the 
defense itself. For America it was Valiant 
(below), the most radical Twelve ever de- 
signed by the master. Olin Stephens: for 
France, France ( right ), a close copy of the 
U.S.-designed trial horse Chancegger. 
Stephens has conceived a beamy sloop 
slightly less than 64' in overall length, 
with a draft of 9' 6". Her keel is amaz- 
ingly small for a Twelve, and the steer- 


ing trim tab attached to the keel unusu- 
ally large. She is a whopping 47' on the 
waterline and has novel V-shaped stern 
sections. Robert McCullough. 51, heads 
a syndicate of yachtsmen who have no 
great desire to relax Stephens', or Amer- 
ica's, grip on the cup. To earn the de- 
fense Valiant must defeat Intrepid. Ste- 
phens' last winner, and Charles Mor- 
gan's new Heritage. France, almost as 
fine-keeled as Valiant, will meet Austra- 
lia's Gretcl II in August on the cup waters 
off Newport for the right to challenge. 

— Hugh D. Whall 





"France" approaches her baptism at Trinite- 
sur-Mer in Brittany. The pride of ballpoint 
pen king Marcel Bich, she is the most lav- 
ishly financed cup challenger yet. built for 
a man of determination who has had the 
most advanced technology at his disposal. 


" Valiant " as viewed from above reveals a 
deep reverse transom and the beaminess 
Stephens sought. The deck is as dean as a 
ballroom floor; most of “ Valiant's " running 
gear will lead below via pulleys, and the 
only sailor up top will be the helmsman. 
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SPIKING’S THE PUNCH AT UCLA 


Volleyball was invented in 1895. but not until last week did the first college championship take place. UCLA, 
behind the US mph spikes of Kirk Ki/gour. won the title, walloping Cal State Long Beach by JOE JARES 


I t seems UCLA is good at any in- 
door sport that calls for a round ball 
and a net and was invented in western 
Massachusetts. In March the Bruins won 
their fourth straight NCAA basketball 
championship at College Park, Md. Last 
weekend, in their own campus arena, 
they won the inaugural NCAA volleyball 
tournament. In the final match against 
Cal State Long Beach, they leaped at 
the net to spike the ball at speeds up to 
115 mph, dived all over the court to 
"dig” opponents' smashes and won 15- 
7, 15-4, 15-8. 

The tournament was a giant step for- 
ward for volleyball in its native country 
(a Holyoke, Mass. YMCA director 
dreamed it up in 1895, four years after 
basketball was born in nearby Spring- 
field). Popular — practically beloved — in 
Czechoslovakia and Brazil, it has attract- 
ed thousands of participants in America 
but hardly any spectators. Often those 
who play it here play it incorrectly, 
"throwing" the ball instead of hitting 
it a sharp blow and generally reducing 
the game to a pitty-pat activity slightly 
more tiring than croquet. 

The Japanese, who like it fast and fu- 
rious, added volleyball to the 1 964 Olym- 
pics in Tokyo; it stayed in at Mexico 
City in 1968 and it is now an Olympic 
fixture. This year it became the 17th 
NCAA championship sport, following 
trampoline, water polo and soccer, 
among others, and preceding lacrosse 
(scheduled for recognition in 1971). 

UCLA and 28 other university-divi- 
sion schools have teams, and there arc 
NAIA and college-division teams, too. 
Many more have volleyball on a club 
basis, which is how UCLA started 17 
years ago. 

In 1953 there was a busy volleyball 
court at the Delta Tau Delta house. 
Mike O'Hara, who became one of the 
country's best spikers, and five of his 
fraternity brothers got to thinking they 
were pretty good. They borrowed bas- 


ketball jerseys from the athletic de- 
partment, pooled their money, piled 
into a car and drove to Boys Town, 
Neb. for the U.S. Volleyball Association 
tournament. A more affluent member 
of another fraternity flew in to join 
them, so they had a substitute. They 
won the collegiate division. 

In 1962 things had progressed: the 
team had a budget of SI 00, enough to 
buy eight volleyballs. That was the year 
Al Scates took over as coach (moon- 
lighting from his job as a Beverly Hills 
phys cd teacher). He helped start a vol- 
leyball league, served as its commission- 
er, wrote a book on the sport and made 
an instructional film. Today he actually 
can give a few grants-in-aid, but the uni- 
forms still look suspiciously like bas- 
ketball hand-me-downs. 

Scates has coached 19 A 11- Americas, 
including three spikers who made Olym- 
pic teams — Ernie Suwara, Larry Rundle 
and Keith Erickson, who now starts for 
the Los Angeles Lakers. Erickson, says 
Scates. was one of the few athletes who 
"could walk out after basketball sea- 
son ended and play volleyball as if he'd 
never missed a minute of practice.” 

There was another excellent basket- 
ball-volleyball player on campus this sea- 
son: John Vallely, renowned for his ex- 
ploits in summer two-man tournaments 
at the beach, was a starting guard on two 
NCAA championship basketball teams. 
He was all set to come out for volleyball, 
and the team voted to let him do so, but 
he had hired an agent to negotiate a pro- 
basketball contract, which, according to 
NCAA rules, made him ineligible. 

Still, it didn't seem as if the Bruins 
needed any more talent. They had a 
big hitter of Olympic caliber in Kirk 
Kilgour. Ed Becker was a superior block- 
er and almost as powerful a spiker as 
Kilgour. Dane Holtzman had done 
well in the Maccabiah Games and 
was considered a fine setter and back- 
court defensive man. 


UCLA won the league title and lost 
only one match all year, to Cal State 
Long Beach in the Western rcgionals. 
For the first national tournament the 
NCAA committee decided to pick those 
two teams plus UC Santa Barbara, win- 
ner of last season's US VBA college 
division, and Ball State University of 
M untie, Ind., champion of the 14-team 
Midwest Intercollegiate Volleyball As- 
sociation. For the most part, the Car- 
dinals are a collection of good athletes 
recruited out of freshman phys ed class- 
es and taught the game from scratch by 
Coach Don Shondell. All are paying their 
way through school. They beat Ohio 
State in their regional tournament to im- 
prove their record to 10-0, but in Cali- 
fornia they were like a bunch of Irish- 
men trying to beat Italians at boccie. 

Ball Staters are from places like 
Erlangcr, Ky. and Elkhart, Ind. There 
was no way they could beat guys from, 
say. Cal State Long Beach, out of Hon- 
olulu. Huntington Beach, Hermosa 
Beach, Seal Beach and, naturally. Long 
Beach itself. Kids who live by the Califor- 
nia shore grow up with the sea breeze ruf- 
fling their sun-bleached hair and volley- 
balls bouncing off their hands. Setting, 
spiking and digging are more familiar 
terms to them than runs, hits and errors. 

Some even have volleyball pedigrees. 
Holtzman, the tanned UCLA junior, has 
been playing since he was 4 years old. 
His mother Norma was a third-team All- 
America. His dad Bernie has been dig- 
ging spikes out of the sand practically 
since the sport first moved west. Bernie 
put Dane in his first beach doubles tour- 
nament at age 1 1 . 

Not that volleyball is all they know. 
Dane recently started singing with a band 
at the Windjammer, on Sunset Strip, 
which is owned by an old teammate of 
his father's. UCLA's other seller, Ed Ma- 
chado, who is as blond as California ath- 
letes are supposed to be, made the dean’s 
list last quarter with a perfect 4.0 grade 
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Ed Machado (IS) sets for Dane Holtz wan ( 8) in final-round win over Cal State Long Beach. 


average and has won UCLA's surfing 
championship two straight years. 

On Friday each team played the oth- 
er in a round-robin to establish seed- 
ing. UCLA beat Santa Barbara and Ball 
State, and Long Beach did the same. 
They met in the final match of the day 
and the Bruins were extended before win- 
ning 15-12, 13-15, 15-2. 

"We can't make that many mistakes 
and hope to beat UCLA." said Long 
Beach Coach Randy Sandefur. "We had 


poor ball handling and we didn’t serve 
tough. They did. There seem to be some 
drafts in here and that new ball floats 
and jumps." 

UCLA also used its flying-circus of- 
fense with good effect. Normally, the 
man in the middle of the front line sets 
to one of the spikers on either side. Scates 
borrowed a more complicated attack 
from the quick, aggressive Japanese, in 
which the small man in the back row — 
Holtzman or Machado — runs up to the 


front after the serve to be the setter. 
This frees three men to be potential spik- 
ers and confuses the blockers on the 
other side of the net. At the start of the 
season, it confused the Bruins, too. 

"The most exciting offensive play in 
volleyball is a well-executed spike off a 
set placed only a foot or so above the 
net." says Scates. "This play was per- 
fected by the Japanese to defeat the block 
of their taller opponents. It takes split- 
second timing between spiker and set- 
ter. The spiker is in the air before the 
setter touches the ball and should be at 
the top of his jump as the ball is clear- 
ing the tape." 

In Saturday afternoon's games No. I 
UCLA disposed of No. 4 Santa Bar- 
bara (Ball Slate had upset the Gauchos 
Friday), and No. 2 Long Beach beat 
Ball State to set up the finals. 

It was a match UCLA had prepared 
for. The Bruins came out for practice 
two months early and went through a 
rigorous conditioning program. Eddie 
Machado had spiked against a wall 15 
minutes a day to improve his arm swing, 
since in Scales' system the setters have 
to hit. too. Others ran on the grass or 
up and dow n dormitory stairs. 

The tournament was competing with 
UCLA's annual campus carnival, Mardi 
Gras, but 3,143 fans paid to sec the 
finals. Not long ago Scates would have 
paid them, just so his underbudgeted or- 
phans could have an audience. 

Santa Barbara beat Ball State for third 
and then UCLA w-on handily as Kil- 
gour's spikes dented Long Beach's side 
of the court in a dozen places and Holtz- 
man. looking like his dad in the old 
days, dug up everything but the arena 
foundation. 

"Dane is the best digger I've ever had 
at UCLA, "said Scates. "He has the abil- 
ity to read the spiker. He watches our 
blockers go up, eliminates certain pos- 
sibilities and gets to the right spot." 

The all-tournament team included 
Becker, Kilgourand Holtzman, who was 
voted the best player. After the awards 
were passed out, Scates was thrown in 
the shower. It might have been a pre- 
mature soaking, though. Scates is try- 
ing to raise 52,700 to take his circus to 
Hawaii, site of the USVBA tournament. 
No college team has ever made it into 
the top three of the tough "open" di- 
vision. but UCLA has that affinity for 
a round ball, a net and the dreams of 
men in western Massachusetts. end 
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THE EARTH 
AS SEEN FROM ALASKA 

in Fairbanks on April 22 Secretary Waiter Hickei called for a shift in man's 
thinking from military defense toward the environment b Y p AT RYAN 


T he first, last and maybe forever 
Earth Day bloomed last week as a 
pastiche of 1970 Americana. There were 
balloons, buttons, flowers, folksongs, 
young and earnest talk — a hodgepodge 
of expression on the state of the en- 
vironment. What serious lessons were 
learned or harsh truths assimilated will 
be measured, perhaps litterly, in due 
time. If Earth Day was an occasion for 
examining commitment to the environ- 
mental cause, nobody's commitment was 


as worthy of exploration as that of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Walter J. Hickei, 
the man charged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the safekeeping of the na- 
tion's parks, wildlife, water and natural 
resources. And Walter J. Hickei revealed 
some surprising attitudes on Earth Day. 

Hickei chose to spend this day in his 
home state of Alaska, being photo- 
graphed up a polluted river, with pad- 
dle, giving a mood-testing address to 
students at the only university in Amer- 


ica that deepfreezes caribou out its dor- 
mitory windows and talking privately, 
in his highly personalized manner, of 
environmental issues and problems. 

Before Hickel's Pan Am flight finally 
took oflT for Fairbanks it squatted on 
the runway at New York’s Kennedy air- 
port for more than an hour, jet to jet in 
a traffic jam. The smell of burning fuel 
seeped into the cabin where he sat pol- 
ishing the speech he would deliver that 
evening at the University of Alaska. Ac- 
companying him were his wife, Ernialee; 
Alaskan Senator Ted Stevens; a former 
Alaskan Senator and Governor, Ernest 
Gruening; one aide and one reporter. 
Hickei had received more than 200 in- 
vitations to speak and chose the one far- 
thest away — and the smallness of his ret- 
inue showed how well he had succeeded 
in keeping his profile low. 

That Hickei ventured onto any col- 
lege campus to take part in Earth Day 
observances, and encouraged 500 Inte- 
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rior Department employees to do like- 
wise, is said to have caused discontent 
in the more conservative reaches of the 
White House. But in spite of the chill 
from above, Hickcl publicly praised the 
concept of educating people about the 
environment. “Not only have the Earth 
Day sponsors aroused the interest of the 
student community," he said, "they have 
enlisted the support of the established 
conservation organizations, women's 
clubs, teachers, civic groups and indi- 
viduals. They truly have sought to bring 
us together in a common cause." With 
that Hickel recognized the Earth Day 
people as members of his and the In- 
terior Department's constituency. 

Hickel took the precaution, however, 
of not appearing, as an aide put it, at a 
“Beatle campus." The University of 
Alaska was perfect for his purposes. Not 
only was the state home to Hickcl, but 
the discovery of oil on the North Slope 
tundra had caused clamor and concern 
among environmentalists, and the oil is- 
sue would provide an opportunity for 
him to expound his essential conserva- 
tion doctrine, “wise use without abuse." 

Finally, University of Alaska students 
are not given to impulsive or radical ac- 
tion, not that student uproar fazes Hick- 
cl. He stood up under a severe and boor- 
ish heckling at Princeton while attempt- 
ing to speak there a few months ago, 
and was the only Cabinet member will- 
ing to talk before a convention of col- 
lege newspaper editors in Washington, 
where he plowed through his speech de- 
spite a continuous, obscene and raucous 
effort by the audience to make him quit. 

In Fairbanks the students, by and 
large, are a different breed, even if they 
have come, as they call it, from the 
“southern 48." One student put it this 
way: "We have our own rebellion. We 
go out in the woods, build a cabin and 
live there for years." It is not an idyllic 
escape, but a Spartan test. There are 
long weeks during a Fairbanks winter 
when it is 55° below; 20° below is nor- 
mal. Cars will not run, so people walk. 
The oil discovery in the north has caused 
rents to soar, so students often build cab- 
ins, put in wood stoves, use the floor as 
a refrigerator and eat fish and game. "1 

Hickel ( second from left) takes a two-mile 
canoe trip down the polluted Chena River, 
which runs through the heart of Fairbanks. 


remember weeks on end last winter 
when all we had was caribou,” one un- 
dergraduate said, “creamed, sliced, fried, 
burgered.” If a person survives one Fair- 
banks winter, he or she is accepted in 
the confraternity. 

Despite their reputation for tranquil- 
lity. Alaska students aroused sonic com- 
munity ire last week by observing Earth 
Day. A local miner took advertisements 
in the city newspaper pointing out the 
ominous background of the April 22 
date — Lenin's birthday- and requesting 
all unemployed men to report to him 
for a counterdemonstration. A Univer- 
sity of Alaska professor suggested in re- 
tort that Earth Day might have been 
April 20— Hitler's birthday. A Fairbanks 
radio announcer declared the campus 
Earth Day committee had been “infil- 
trated,” and word was sent to Hickel in 
Washington that there might be dem- 
onstrations after all. But no student pro- 
test had been planned, and none oc- 
curred. Nor was it just the students who 
were causing concern. Hickel's delay — 
for conservation reasons — in approving 
the installation of an 800-mile Alaskan 
pipeline across the tundra had disgrun- 
tled the oil companies and especially their 
workers, who have congregated in the 
state to cash in on a bonanza. 

Hickel's first public appearance on 
Earth Day was a two-mile canoe trip 
down the Chena River, which runs 
through the heart of Fairbanks. To the 
north the Chena is a sparkling white- 
water stream, but as it flows toward the 
city its banks become slag. Rusted pipes 
poke out everywhere through the grav- 
el banks, spilling their poisons into the 
current. At the point where Hickel's ca- 
noe and a flotilla of 10 others pushed 
off for the half-hour inspection, the riv- 
er was not clear but, to the uninformed 
eye at least, not visibly polluted. With- 
in a mile or so the water turned pitch- 
colored and an unearthly stench rose 
from it. As he floated dow nstream, Hick- 
el was told what Fairbanks had done to 
the Chena. When the boats nosed ashore 
a student paddler remarked, “This is 
like taking an agricultural inspector to 
a healthy pasture. They should take him 
around the bend, and down to where 
the raw sewage floats.” 

The tour was pro forma, like 1.000 
other Earth Day inspections, but still 
striking — another river ruined. "Thank 


you. That was fun,” Mrs. Hickcl called 
as she and the Secretary got into their 
car, a confusion of courtesy for which 
she should be excused. 

The inspection had been watched by 
a sparse gathering along the riverbank — 
a few children ran alongside the boats 
on the ice, a handful of town folk and 
old Hickcl friends called out in the still- 
ness, “Hey. Wally, how arc you? Cilad 
you're back." Hickel cheerfully acknowl- 
edged each greeting. 

The crowd that came that night to 
the university gym to hear the Secretary 
speak numbered perhaps 800, not 
enough to fill the building but a good 
gathering considering the college has just 
1.800 students. Not a sign waved in the 
bleachers; nor was there one catcall all 
evening; and though many students 
sported beards they were close-cropped 
and trimmed — the kind that men of the 
North have long worn. 

The mayor spoke of the city's anti-pol- 
lution efforts. He ended with a stanza 
of Tennyson, and received a solid clap 
of applause. The next speaker, Stanford 
University physics professor Dr. Donald 
Aitkcn, was identified as a founding di- 
rector of the organization known as 
Friends of the Earth. He is one of the 
young conservation priesthood, and his 
creed is fire and brimstone. He is ide- 
alistic. learned and yet facile, chiding 
and witty. Aitken was not long launched 
when Secretary Hickel's smile tightened. 
Aitken spoke ofcco-crinies, the new con- 
cern with cco-imagc. the eco-Senators, 
eco-Congressmen. “The new rhetoric of 
ecology," he declared, “is being felt ev- 
erywhere except by the environment." 
He produced a newspaper picture of Sec- 
retary Hickcl kissing a girl from Juneau 
who had been named Queen of Wash- 
ington's Cherry Blossom Festival. “This 
shows me that the Secretary is capable 
of dedicated concentration and forth- 
right action in the face of extreme ad- 
versity," Aitken told the audience. “The 
adversity in this case is the girl's moth- 
er, who is kissing the girl's other cheek 
but obviously looking at Walter out of 
the corner of her eye." The audience 
laughed. Hickel looked a bit more un- 
comfortable. At the conclusion of his 
speech, which centered on Alaska as the 
scene for cco-crime, Aitken received a 
standing ovation. 

Now it was Hickel's turn. He is not 
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totally at case on a podium, and his 
speech sometimes wallowed in political 
vagueness. However, he aroused more 
than a little interest in his student au- 
dience when he called for “a shift in 
man's thinking ... a new age, as dif- 
ferent as the Industrial Age was from 
the Stone Age.” He said, “When man 
appeared on earth he was relatively help- 
less, in a hostile environment. His pri- 
mary need was security — for himself and 
his family — and security has remained 
our main concern right up to 1970. Al- 
though the average citizen spends very 
little time defending himself, personally, 
a large percentage of his wealth is still 
dedicated to that end. But now we arc 
at a point where we must move beyond 
this fortress thinking. Let's get on with 
the job of learning to live, instead of 
just developing our capacity to destroy." 
It was a new approach, and, considering 
the source, a surprisingly direct challenge 
to the military-industrial interests. He 
went on in his speech to discuss other 
matters. The Alaskan pipeline would be 
built, he declared; only the details of 
how to do it remained to be solved. He 
spoke of other Interior programs, con- 
demned the prevalent notion among 
youth that all government was a lost 
cause, and asked particularly for their 
help in providing realistic solutions to 
clean up the country's mess. 

At the end of Hickcl's remarks, a front 
row of dignitaries stood, heartily ap- 
plauding. A hundred or so of the stu- 
dents followed their lead; but the re- 
mainder stayed seated while clapping, 
thccco-rhctoric still fresh in their minds. 
These would wait and sec just what Hick- 
cl meant, and the Nixon Administration 
would do, about making any new age a 
reality. 

“The speech was blah," a student said 
later. “But there were good signs among 
the platitudes." 

The Secretary left the campus, his car 
tailed by a white sedan and G-men who 
had rifles on the floor. At the Fairbanks 
airport troopers stood on the Tarmac, 
feet apart, tall silhouettes against the 
deep blue night sky. Hickcl's car stopped 
some distance from the Aero Command- 
er that was taking him to his home in An- 
chorage. He turned to a trooper near- 
by; “Will you walk me to the plane, 
officer?” he asked. 

Hickcl wedged into the dark cabin, 
and began to discuss his speech. He was 
clearly pleased with the reception he had 


received. “If you don’t have a message 
kids get out of hand," he said. “This 
was a thoughtful, considerate, balanced 
crowd. Six months ago I think they 
would have been unruly, but I believe 
we're getting credibility with them. It’s 
the first time I have spoken of the no- 
tion of a new age. of the end to the se- 
curity and fortress thinking. 1 want to 
develop that concept more, to refine it, 
to talk more about it.” 

The engine strained and roared as the 
plane headed southwest over the Alas- 
kan landscape — stunted spindly virgin 
spruce, land tortured by glacier and 
earthquake, frozen rivers that run tor- 
mented, rickrack paths and mountains 
that crest in unreal spires. 

It was now more than 20 hours since 
Hickel had left his Washington home at 
the dawn of Earth Day and he was still 
clicking away. An oilman once said of the 
Secretary that his mouth is going 20 miles 
an hour before his brain starts. The com- 
ment was too caustic, but his ideas and 
words do somelimcs fall in tangled heaps. 
His hands move restlessly, punching out 
points. He was once a boxer — winner of 
a Golden Gloves welterweight champi- 
onship in Salina, Kans. in 1938, where he 
was raised dirt-poor— and his hands 
move tat-tat-tat at a listener. 

Before taking public office, Hickel was 
an Alaskan entrepreneur and he still 
speaks in the terminology of a success- 
ful businessman. He calls his department 
a conglomerate, which it is, since along 
with conservation Interior is responsible 
for supervising Indian affairs, oil, gas, 
minerals and the governments of U.S. 
territorial possessions. He refers to the 
American public as his 200 million stock- 
holders. Words like "utilizing" and "de- 
veloping” come readily in his conver- 
sation and lie talks of the necessity of a 
national inventory of resources and pub- 
lic land. Wally Hickcl is still in busi- 
ness, even if he is dealing in roseate 
spoonbills instead of subdevelopmcnts. 

How bad is the present state of the en- 
vironment. he is asked. 

“Bad, but we've obviously caught it 
in time. We have to lake fast action. Gov- 
ernment and industry are going to work. 
The desire is there and basically the mon- 
ey in industry. There has to be a na- 
tional commitment to work. Technology 
can and will solve our environmental 
problems. For example, I think a time 
will come perhaps soon when we will dis- 
pose of waste in our own homes turn it 


into liquid. Technology is a more ac- 
ceptable method of coping with ecolog- 
ical problems than putting a government 
choke on such things as population or 
auto use.” 

Does he consider the public's current 
interest in environment a fad? He hes- 
itates, then stays optimistic and takes 
the plunge. 

"It goes deeper than that. People arc 
concerned. The less defense-oriented we 
become the more we will be concerned 
with life. It is going to take years. But I 
believe the basic real estate of earth by 
2000 will be used for the enjoyment of 
men. The higher America's standard of 
living, the better I think things will get. 
When you arc poorer you care less. The 
more affluent arc more concerned with 
their environment.” 

Docs lie believe current government 
spending on environmental programs is 
sufficient? 

"On the water pollution program, cer- 
tainly yes. The S2I5 million we have got- 
ten is a giant step in the right direction. 
In water pollution we couldn't spend 
SI0 billion this year if we had it. It is 
like saying when they decided to go to 
the moon, why didn't they fire Apollo 
1 1 first? There had to be an Apollo I, 
2. 3. . . . Cleaning up the environment 
is going to be costly. There is a cost for 
doing business." 

Hickel is a Catholic and a father of 
six sons. What are his views on pop- 
ulation control? 

"At the moment we are not suffering 
from overpopulation. In our national 
parks like Yoscmite it is not too many 
people but too many cars. Get in an air- 
plane. go up 30.000 feet and see Amer- 
ica. Fly across it. There arc clusters of 
people on the coasts, a few clusters here 
and there in the heartland. But there 
are thousands and thousands of square 
miles in which you see nothing. There 
is still an opportunity to challenge va- 
cant space. That is what brought me to 
Alaska in 1940. We need a way to at- 
tract people to those places, perhaps we 
need to give tax concessions to industry 
to locale in towns with a population of 
10.000 or 15.000. In the future popu- 
lation is going to have to be controlled 
on a world basis, by education or plan- 
ning how to disperse it best.” 

How can we best cope with the au- 
tomobile, its pollution and the crowded 
highways? 

“I believe we must have a rapid trans- 
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portation system, elevated high-speed 
trains like the Tokyo-Osaka express. This 
rapid transit should carry people as far 
as 500 miles. It could be developed pri- 
vately or by the government, but the 
main thing is to get on with it. Ra- 
tioning the auto is not the right approach, 
nor are steam-engined or electric cars. 
Of course, better anti-pollution equip- 
ment will be necessary for cars and con- 
tinuing efforts are being made in the 
development of nonleaded gas.” 

Finally, what are his views of the talk, 
talk, talk of Earth Day? 

“If talk is negative, derogatory and 
serves to confuse and destroy, I think it 
is wrong. But if the talk is questioning 
and searching, the kind of thing we are 
finding on this issue in colleges, it is 
good and worthwhile. Some conserva- 
tionists are unreasonable. If God put oil 
on earth. I'm glad he put it on the 
North Slope. I t's no damn good for any- 
thing else. They don't want oil in Santa 
Barbara, nor in the Gulf nor in the 
Arctic. Where the hell do they want it? 
People raise a problem hoping that these 
things won’t be developed. That is the 
wrongattitude. The land or watershould 
be used for the highest value and best 
use. In Santa Barbara 1 believe the high- 
est value of the water in front of that 
strip of beach is for recreation. I am 
hoping to get permission to buy up the 
leases in the channel so that no new 
wells go in there. The drilling of oil 
wells in the channel was wrong." 

Hickel walks a tightrope between the 
nation's greatest interest groups — “and 
I walk right down the center of that 
rope," he said in the dark of the plane. 
He is canny and perhaps politically am- 
bitious. He is a “doer. " a man of ac- 
tion, and a larger figure than the pub- 
lic — or perhaps even the White House — 
may have guessed. A leading Democratic 
Senator, who wished to go unnamed but 
is prominently involved in environmental 
concerns, says of Hickel’s performance 
so far. “We've been converted. Hickel 
is way out ahead of the Administration. 
If Hickel says what the Administration 
feels, then we've come a long way in a 
hurry.” From Washington last week 
came a report, quite unconfirmed, that 
Hickel had a serious scrap with Vice- 
President Agnew at a recent Cabinet 
meeting. Agnew . it is said, wanted Hick- 
cl to give up this Earth Day foolishness. 
But Hickel refused. Like a lot of peo- 
ple, he did his thing on Earth Day. end 
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That dwindling species, the nostalgic road-racing enthusiast, has few havens these days from the agents 
of progress, but for the time being, at least, he can depend on Grace and Rainier to preserve their 
fairy-tale competition in that improbable fiefdom by the Mediterranean. Nextweek brings the 28th Monaco 
Grand Prix: the splendid cars, the narrow streets, the Jackie Stewarts and Mario Andrettis and Jochen 
Rindts, the sense of wonder that any event so romantically out of sync with the times exists at all. On these 

pages the French artist Sempe offers 
up a valentine to the last of the great 
round-the-houses races, and to all 
the incurables who choose to attend. 
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Ifcy't pels, with and without specs, are as essential to the Grand Prix scene as the chandeliered splen- 
dors of the Hdtel de Paris, where simultaneously one may sample the past and view the present. 
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itfle old ladiesreading Proust tend 
to be impervious to Grand Prix heroics, 
but the tableau at left will leave 
spectators with livelier memories of 
a disabled car, an unseated driver. 
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used. And, besides, we like 
an excuse to cool off on 
warm Moore County days. 
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Yes, Virginia, there is a Bill Cox. He is alive and well in London, dreaming up all-world soccer teams, 
issues of postage stamps and a hall of fame in Nicaragua. Nicaragua? by GWILYM S. BROWN 

WHAT WILL HE THINK OF NEXT? 


C urrently established at No. 19 Green 
Street. London. W. 1. in what was 
once the Bulgarian embassy, is a pin- 
striped. buttoned-down, rep-tied entre- 
preneur named William Drought Cox, 
almost Yale '30. Students of track, the 
Wall Street scene, Santa Claus, fine arts. 


the lumber business, minor league pro 
football, major league pro football, horse 
racing, major league baseball, politics, 
Greek mineral deposits, the Olympic 
Games, soccer. Latin American republics 
and the international postage-stamp 
trade may recognize the name. 
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Bill Cox is tall, only slightly plump, 
pink of cheek and gray of hair. His 
voice is deep, and most frequently 
used to pass along — in strictest con- 
fidence — tales of stupefying chicanery 
in high places, face-to-face confron- 
tations with the movers and shakers 
of the world and assessments of ex- 
citing and vital programs that somehow 
never attain the glorious blossoming 
for which they seem so surely destined. 
In recent weeks the activity around 
the old Bulgarian embassy has been 
especially frenetic, for one of Cox’ 


most exotic enthusiasms has — against 
all odds — come to full flower. 

As late as last September. Cox’ cur- 
rent project was nothing more than an 
idea without takers. But suddenly it 
caught hold, and now deeply involved 
is World Sports magazine, an interna- 
tionally respected British monthly which, 
thanks to Cox. has gained still further 
prestige by conducting a poll to deter- 
mine the first modern-day all-star team 
of world soccer. Involved, too, is the Re- 
public of Nicaragua which, also thanks 
to Cox, will net a million dollars or so 
and pick up valuable promotion by is- 
suing a colorful set of postage stamps 
honoring the team. Even the sport of soc- 
cer is getting something out of it. Nic- 
aragua. hardly a world soccer citadel, is 
busy building soccer's very first inter- 
national Hall of Fame. Thanks to Cox. 

And Cox. the man who brought all 
this about? What is he getting, aside 
from the satisfaction of producing 
stamps and promoting soccer? 

■‘Well . . . cr . . . uh ..." groaned 
Cox on a recent afternoon in the draw- 
ing room of his ex-embassy, as he un- 
diplomatically covered his eyes with an 
agonized hand. "I don't want to an- 
swer that question. Let's just say that 
people who succeed in selling stamp mo- 
tifs are in the same class as authors who 
write bestsellers. But 1 receive no ad- 
vance. I don't take a penny out of it 
until the stamps are issued." 

Some of Cox' schemes have sold like 
Gone with the Wind, and some have only 
gone with the wind. But his machina- 
tions. often in the realm of sport, have 
never been dull. He was only 1 5, the sec- 
ond youngest in his class, when he en- 
tered New York University, where he 
ran track and cross-country. Yale was 
always his goal, however, and after a 
year at NYU he transferred to New 
Haven and repeated his freshman year. 
At Yale, he was a catcher on the fresh- 
man baseball team and a middle-dis- 
tance runner for the track team, an un- 


likely diversification, but typically Cox. 
He did not stay long enough to grad- 
uate with his class — 1930 — but quit 
school at the end of his sophomore year. 
Cox lays part of the blame for this on 
an Ivy League athletic committee. 

‘"It ruled that anyone who had com- 
peted at one college would be ineligible 
if he transferred to another." he says. 
"There I was, 17 and a tramp athlete. 
It was ridiculous.” On Oct. 29. 1929 — a 
date easily remembered for its depressing 
repercussions in stock-and-bond cir- 
cles— Cox went to work for a Wall Street 
brokerage firm. Undaunted in this get- 
rich-never atmosphere, he turned a quick 
profit on, of all things, that famous old 
bit of Christmas humbug called "Yes, 
Virginia, there is a Santa Claus." 

Cox had heard that the rights to the 
famous 1897 New York Sun editorial 
had lapsed, so he bought them for S 1 .000. 
He next convinced an ad agency that it 
should use the editorial as a yuletide pro- 
motion gimmick on the Mo Perkins radio 
show. Then Grossct & Dunlap brought 
out Yes, Virginia in book form and sold 
over 50,000 copies. In all. Cox cleared 
a quick $10,000 on the editorial. 

By the mid-’30s, with help from some 
Wall Street connections, Cox had es- 
tablished himself as an entrepreneur in 
American art, dealing in Eakins. Bel- 
lows and the like. However, his devo- 
tion to the fine arts waned in 1936 when 
he learned, on a friendly tip, of the prof- 
it to be made supplying rustic wooden 
lampposts to the city of New York. That 
success led to the purchase of a lumber 
company being sold to pay off a debt. 
Cox parlayed it into a small fortune. In 
1938 he married Margery Gilbert, a girl 
from a wealthy Englewood, N.J. fam- 
ily. and that didn't hurt his Dun & Brad- 
street rating, either. 

Cox now felt ready to indulge a cher- 
ished ambition. In 1941 he bought the 
New York Yankees. Well, this was not 
exactly the New York Yankees, but rath- 
er the New York football Yankees of 
continued 
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the American Football League, a mi- 
nor professional circuit that included 
entries from places like Columbus and 
Milwaukee. Cox signed two highly pub- 
licized All-America backs — Tom Har- 
mon of Michigan and John Kimbrough 
of Texas A&M— to their first pro con- 
tracts. But that was the only notable fea- 
ture of his ownership, and w ith the com- 
ing of war both the team and the league 
died. Cox was lucky to break even. 

Still, he remained eager to invest in 
more sporting playthings. As the op- 
erator of a strategic business (lumber), 
Cox was draft exempt (he later volun- 
teered. but changed his mind in time 
and remained a civilian), and so in 1943 
he was around when baseball’s Phila- 
delphia Phillies came on the market. Cox 
and some friends outbid Jack Kelly Sr., 
plus a couple of other combines, to ob- 
tain the hapless last-place team for a 
mere S80.000 in cash. 

Cox, who held 92 c " c of the stock, took 
command of the Phils just a couple of 
weeks before the start of spring train- 
ing. Being wartime, manpower was short, 
but nowhere so short as on the Phillies. 

"I had to play shortstop myself for the 
first four games in training camp.” Cox 
remembers with obvious relish. “Finally 
my new manager, Bucky Harris, said to 
me, ‘Mr. Cox, you'd better not slay out 
there. You could get killed.' ” 

Reluctantly taking himself out of the 
lineup, Cox helped Manager Harris in 
putting together an effective team, and 


the Phils began winning. After finishing 
last in six of the preceding seven years, 
and only once in the first division since 
1918. the Phils became a threat. As late 
as midseason they were in fifth place, 
six games out of third. Then, in July, 
Cox fired Harris. The Phils finished sev- 
enth. But attendance had doubled, and 
it seemed that young Cox. only 33, had 
made a good start as a big league own- 
er. Unfortunately, he was in trouble w ith 
Baseball Commissioner Landis. Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis had been 
hired in the ‘20s to clean up the image 
of baseball, sullied by the bribery and 
betting scandals of the 1919 World Se- 
ries. By contrast with the more lenient 
standards that exist today, any connec- 
tion between baschall and betting was 
not to be tolerated. When Landis learned 
in midscason that Cox owned a prom- 
ising 3-year-old racehorse named Mae- 
zaca, he ordered him to sell the horse 
or sell the Phils. Cox sold the horse. 

Within weeks he was back in Landis’ 
office in Chicago, this time seeking the 
judge's approval on a job offer he had re- 
ceived. In the fall of 1942 Cox had been 
one of the most active organizers in 
Thomas E. Dewey's campaign for gover- 
nor ofNew York. After Dewey was elect- 
ed he nominated Cox as a state racing 
commissioner. Judge Landis was out- 
raged. 

“See those millions of people down 
there?" Landis said, pointing to the street 
far below. "They'd never understand it 


if baseball got into bed with horse rac- 
ing." Cox was told once again to choose. 
He turned down Dewey. 

There was to be one more confron- 
tation between Cox and the judge. 
Friends of the Phils' deposed manager, 
Bucky Harris, were now saying that Cox 
bet daily on baseball games with his 
bookmaker. League rules forbade this, 
and once more Landis called Cox on 
the carpet. At first Cox denied the charg- 
es, then confessed to them, citing ig- 
norance of the rule as his only justifi- 
cation. Landis demanded a more detailed 
accounting, which Cox refused to give. 
This lime Cox was given no choice. He 
was ordered to sell the Phils. He sold 
them to the current owners, the Car- 
penter family, for slightly more than he 
had paid. Then Landis declared Cox 
"permanently ineligible" to hold office 
in organized baseball — in other words, 
he was barred for life from the sport. 

It was a dismal end to what might 
have been a happy year. Now, 27 years 
later, Cox says he was a victim of cir- 
cumstances and provides a rather cu- 
rious explanation as to why he denied, 
then confessed to, the betting charges. 

“The trouble was that I made the mis- 
take of trying to be my own detective,” 
he explained recently, sipping a dry mar- 
tini in the Polo Bar of London's West- 
bury Hotel. “I never placed a bet of 
any sort on baseball games. I figured 
that somehow saying I had bet would 
smoke out the person who had really 
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done the betting, using our office phone. 
A New York paper sent two reporters 
down to Philadelphia, and they couldn’t 
find any evidence that I'd bet. nor could 
Landis’ office. But after I said 1 had bet 
I think he felt he had no alternative but 
to penalize me.” 

The baseball ban still stands, but Cox 
has found numerous other sports and 
teams to promote. Just three years after 
he was blackballed by Landis he bought 
into the New York franchise of the All- 
America Football Conference, the pro 
league that briefly challenged the NFL 
during the mid-’40s. After two seasons 
Cox and his partner. Gerald Smith, had 
lost SIOO.OOO apiece, and they sold the 
football Dodgers to Branch Rickey. 

Understandably Bill Cox' great zest 
for the cut and thrust of sports pro- 
motion had diminished, and it was not 
until 14 years later that he got back 
into it. Meanwhile he sold his lumber 
company and put his money into min- 
eral development in Greece. He made 
S200.000. Next, Cox joined with billion- 
aire J. Paul Getty in a Greek oil part- 
nership that fizzled. 

During his visits to Europe. Cox be- 
came a soccer fan. In 1959. convinced 
soccer could become a major sport in 
the U.S.. he set up the International Soc- 
cer League. It consisted of professional 
soccer clubs that Cox brought into New 
York from all over the w orld to play a 10- 
week, round-robin tournament schedule. 
Cox considered the ISL as merely the 


foundation for an American major 
league, similar to the ones already op- 
erating in baseball, football, basketball 
and ice hockey. The league began in 
I960, playing doublehcaders at the Polo 
Grounds in New York. Games were 
farmed out to other cities, among them 
Los Angeles and Chicago and Chicopee 
Falls. Mass., and by 1966 the ISL had 
become a modest success. It was then 
that Cox invited 40 people to a lunch at 
the Biltmore Hotel in New York, men 
of substance, the owners of baseball and 
football teams and other wealthy sports 
promoters. Cox hoped that from this 
group might come the backing for the 
first truly professional soccer league in 
the U.S. 

"I told them that all I'd done was set 
the foundation for the league, that it 
was up to them if they were interested 
to take it from there." says Cox. "Then, 
out of reasons of avarice, a hole ap- 
peared in the dike. Something happened 
to make mincemeat of the idea." 

Almost immediately two factions de- 
veloped. Both sought recognition from 
the FIFA, which governs world soccer. 
The result was that one group, the U.S. 
Soccer League, got FIFA blessing but 
not a television contract. The other, the 
National Professional Soccer League, 
got CBS but not FIFA. The two leagues 
tried to operate in competition, and the 
result was a disaster. When the leagues 
finally merged on a vastly reduced scale, 
after a 10-month fight, there was no long- 
eonilnutd 
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er a television contract. Cox. a part 
owner of the San Diego franchise, sold 
his share and eventually dropped out of 
professional soccer altogether. 

How much money did he lose this 
time? “Just a modest investment," claims 
Cox. "1 have too much of a head for busi- 
ness to have gotten badly caught in that.” 
He and his ISL associates still have a 
SI. 5 million suit against the U.S. Soc- 
cer Football Association. 

Whatever the decision of the court. 
Bill Cox has gone a long way — via Nic- 
aragua — toward recouping his soccer 
losses. This latest saga began in the cap- 
ital city of Managua one morning early 
last September, when a limousine car- 
rying Cox, a presidential military aide 
and Major General Lowell English, com- 
manding general of the Marine Corps 
recruiting depot in San Diego, arrived at 
the white presidential palace. General 
English, a former West Point instructor, 
had come along to introduce Cox to Pres- 
ident Somoza. who had attended West 


Point. It was an added frill to Cox’ 
flourish. Already he had been to Jamaica, 
the Bahamas, Malta, Monaco and Lux- 
embourg trying, without success, to sell 
his idea for soccer postage stamps. May- 
be a general would help. 

In the past philately has provided Cox 
with a string of happy successes. “My 
father first gave me a stamp album when 
1 was a kid,” he says. “1 was the first 
one in my class at grammar school who 
could spell Czechoslovakia." Later he 
made some money publishing postage- 
stamp albums. The first appeared in 1 936 
and — possibly because Cox had just got- 
ten into the lumber business — was de- 
voted to stamps on which trees were 
featured. His next album, circa 1946. 
contained all the sports stamps ever is- 
sued. The third, published after the 1956 
Olympic Games, was a complete history- 
through-stamps of the Games. The 
fourth, published in 1959, was a gen- 
eral album, with 1 ,200 pages and 300,000 
words of text. 


“When I put together my catalog of 
all the sports stamps ever issued," Cox 
says, "I noticed that it contained not a 
single Olympic winner. I thought there 
must be some way to eulogize them." 
So in 1956 he sold the Dominican Re- 
public on the idea of bringing out an 
issue of stamps honoring the alltime great 
Olympians and the outstanding winners 
that year at Melbourne. Fine, but why 
the Dominican Republic? Think small, 
answers Cox. 

"The big nations have their own stamp 
committees, and they’re not likely to ac- 
cept an outside idea," he says. "I never 
even bother with the United States. Even 
if they accept an idea, you're lucky to 
get more than a thank you in payment." 

The Dominican Republic’s Olympic 
issue made a couple of million dollars 
for that nation's treasury, and Cox re- 
ceived a flat fee of 520,000. Though 
the alltime Olympians honored on the 
stamps were supposedly picked by a 
poll of 100 U.S. sportswriters. there 

continued 


THE ANATOMY OF A SPORTS PROMOTION 



Selections of “all-everything" teams is noth- 
ing new, nor is the issuance of commem- 
orative stamps, nor the establishment of 
sport halls of fame. But with characteristic 
enterprise and imagination, promoter Wil- 
liam Drought Cox has managed to unite 
all three elements and come up with the 
world's first combined all-world all-star 


team, stamp issue and Hall of Fame for soc- 
cer players. Some of the fruits of his labors 
are seen in the reproductions of Nicaraguan 
postage stamps arrayed above, depicting the 
1 1 players selected as the best since World 
War II by a panel of sportswriters from 35 
socccr-playing countries. 

Cox and World Sports magazine, which 


undertook sponsorship of the poll at Cox' 
urging, restricted any nation from having 
more than four writers on the selection pan- 
el and forbade any panelist from voting for 
a player from his own country. These re- 
strictions were aimed at preventing another 
ballot-stufling incident, such as the one that 
marred the 1957 All-Star baseball selection. 

The precautions seem to have worked, 
since the team reflects a strong continental 
mix and includes three players from behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Top vote-getter among the select 1 1 was, 
unsurprisingly, Brazil's Pcle, with 76. Lev 
Yashin of Russia was second, with 69, and 
Alfredo di Stefano of Argentina got 68. Oth- 
ers, in descending order, were Djalma San- 
tos (Brazil) 57, Joseph Boszik (Hungary) 
45, Franz Beckenbauer (West Germany ) and 
Ferenc Puskas (Hungary) 44, Stanley Mat- 
thews (England) 40, Billy Wright (England) 
and Giacinto Facchetti (Italy) 38, and Bob- 
by Charlton (England) 37. Of the top II, 
five are still active: Yashin, Facchetti, Beck- 
enbauer, Pele and Charlton. 

The choice of Nicaragua as the focus for 
Cox' scheme stemmed less from that na- 
tion's importance in the soccer firmament 
than from the imperatives of the postage- 
stamp business. Issuing a new line of stamps 
means perhaps a million dollars to the na- 
tion's treasury, and thousands to Cox’. 
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were some surprising inclusions — for 
instance, an Italian walker named Ugo 
Frigerio — and several startling omis- 
sions — for instance. Emil Zatopek. the 
Czech who won three gold medals at 
the 1952 Helsinki Olympics. The list 
of 25 outstanding winners in Melbourne 
contained walkers, shooters, pentath- 
Ictes, cyclists, but not Vladimir Kuls 
of Russia, who dominated the 5.000- 
and 10,000-meter races, nor any other 
Soviet competitor, despite the fact that 
the Russians won more medals than 
anyone that year. The omission was, 
of course, political. The Soviet invasion 
of Hungary that autumn was on ev- 
eryone's mind, and Dictator Trujillo 
was not about to allow any Communist 
heroes on his stamps. 

So here was Cox at Nicaragua’s pres- 
idential palace 13 years later, peddling 
a similar idea, this time honoring soc- 
cer's best 1 1 players of the post-World 
War II era. Cox seldom runs out of 
ideas, but this time he had almost run 
out of countries. Nicaragua was his sixth. 
The three men were ushered past the sen- 
tries guarding the palace gate, into an 
anteroom and finally before the president 
himself. General Somoza rose from be- 
hind an immense desk to greet them. 
Cox noted with relief that he seemed 
cheerful and friendly. The two generals 
reminisced about their days together at 
the Point, and then Cox spoke up. 

"Would your government be inter- 
ested in a stamp motif that would not 
only be popular in its own right but 
might also start a more general interest 
in Nicaraguan stamps?" Cox asked the 
general, still concealing the exact na- 
ture of the motif. 

"Ah, yes." Somoza said. "I'm all for 
that." Another meeting was arranged 
for a few days later. 

At the second meeting Cox revealed 
that he had approached the London- 
based Crown Agents, a mammoth in- 
stitution loosely affiliated with the Brit- 
ish government that serves as a finan- 
cial and commercial agent for other 
countries. Their philatelic division, 
which profitably handles the stamp is- 
sues of 55 other countries, would be 
v:ry pleased, Cox told the generals, to 
produce and distribute this particular— 
but as yet unnamed — motif should Nic- 
aragua decide to issue it. At a third meet- 
ing with Somoza, his minister of finance 
and the chief of his philatelic bureau. 


Cox not only revealed the motif in full, 
but also broached the possibility of Nic- 
aragua's opening the very first-ever-in- 
history Soccer Hall of Fame right there 
in downtown Managua. General Somoza 
was delighted with the idea. 

The Nicaraguans agreed to issue the 
stamps, but by now it was late Sep- 
tember and Cox was running out of time. 
The stamps had to appear before the 
start of the World Cup soccer tourna- 
ment on May 31. and Cox. so far, didn't 
even have a team to put on his stamps. 
He had previously decided that to es- 
tablish the unquestioned authenticity of 
his team it must be determined by a 
poll of the world’s foremost soccer writ- 
ers. To induce a convincing response, 
the poll must be sent out by a distin- 
guished publication located in a country 
where soccer is the major sport. No mag- 
azine or newspaper was particularly anx- 
ious to hold such a poll, and Cox knew 
he would have to push a little. 

His first pitch was to the London Sun- 
day Times , which was not keen to act 
as an agent for the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment. Next Cox tried Eric Batty, an 
internationally known soccer expert and 
statistician, who is an editor of World 
Soccer. The meeting produced nothing 
but mutual disagreement, Cox thought 
Batty wanted too much money to con- 
duct the poll. Batty thought there was 
something suspicious about Cox’ mail- 
ing list. 

"One of the people on his voting list 
was the Nicaraguan minister of publie 
health," Batty claims. "Also, he refused 
to advance me money to do the job, 
and he wouldn’t even tell me why he 
wanted the team." 

Cox denies there were Nicaraguans 
on the list. And, he says, "I did not 
feel it necessary to divulge the reason 
for making the poll as long as the poll 
its;lf was thoroughly legitimate. There's 
a lot of piracy in this stamp business." 

On Dec. 12 Cox finally presented his 
idea for a poll to Doug Gardner, fea- 
tures editor of World Sports , the mag- 
azine he probably should have started 
with in the first place. World Sports has 
readers in more than 1 10 nations and 
covers soccer widely, but Cox had hard- 
ly heard of it. 

"A bloody good idea, was my first re- 
action," says Gardner. “I wish I'd 
thought of it myself. Of course, wc 
weren't going to budge an inch on it 

continued 
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until we knew why Cox was so keen on 
the vote. We knew he wasn't just giving 
away ideas out of the goodness of his 
heart." The editors of World Sports final- 
ly agreed to sponsor the poll and to get 
started right away. But right away was 
not quite soon enough, because the art- 
ist needed the names and photographs 
of the players by Jan. 20. 

"Cox was on the phone three or four 
times a day." reports Gardner, "ideas 
shooting out of him like satellites. Final- 
ly we had to say. 'Look. We have to 
get out a magazine as well as this poll. 
If you're in such a hurry you set it up.' " 

From his own address book, from the 
files at World Sports and with the help 
of FIFA and the International Soccer 
Writers Association in Brussels, Cox 
stitched together a mailing list of 1 20 soc- 
cer journalists from 44 countries. World 
Sports worked out the poll's format. To 
eliminate the possibility of coming up 
with. say. three goalies on the team in- 
stead of 1 1 players from 1 1 different po- 
sitions, and also to keep the poll simple 
and easily understood by voters, the bal- 
lot offered a list of 44 players active 
since 1950. It included four goalkeepers 
(pick one), eight fullbacks (pick two). 
12 halfbacks (pick three) and 20 for- 
wards (pick five). The deadline for re- 
turns was Jan. 19. By Dec. 16. only four 
days after Cox had walked into the World 
Sports offices, the ballots had been print- 
ed on World Sports stationery. Editor 
Don Wood had signed 120 letters to ac- 
company them and they had been mailed. 
The night of the deadline 80 replies were 
back in London, and by Jan. 20 the art- 
ist — a former Hungarian soccer player 
now living in England — was at work on 
the first two paintings. World Sports an- 
nounced the results of its poll in the 
April issue and this month the first soc- 
cer stamps will begin streaming across 
post-office counters in Nicaragua and 
to stamp dealers around the world. Cox 
is planning to publish an album con- 
taining all the soccer stamps ever is- 
sued. As for the Hall of Fame, it's com- 
ing along famously even if the locale is 
not exactly the one the sport itself would 
have selected. 

"These days people have to have cre- 
ative ability to think of something ab- 
solutely new." saysCox. "I've never tried 
to be a promoter of one-shot things, 
though occasionally it happens. I con- 
sider myself a builder.” end 
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baseball / Harold Peterson 


Chicago streaks for nice-guy Durocher 

Chicago's hitters again were having a hot spring and it seemed like last year all over again-except for 
the amiable Leo, who with his team in first place was bubbling over with the milk of human kindness 


T en games at home in the Friendly 
Confines, and the Chicago Cubs had 
won ten straight, their longest streak 
since 1953. The Cubs were averaging 
nearly seven runs per game, and they 
were still undefeated at Wrigley Field. 
Picture-swinger Billy Williams. 0 for 16, 
stepped out of his oval frame and went 
18 for 37, including six home runs and 
22 RBIs. Johnny Callison, who had been 
under .200. bounced up to .308. Jim 
Hickman was batting .355 when Hous- 
ton decided to walk him three times in 
one game. Ernie Banks began an 11-5 
demolishment of the Astros with his 
498th career homer. Bill Hands won his 
third game without a defeat, and Ken 
Holtzman was 3-1. 

Chicago's first game with St. Louis 
(previously on a rip of its own) told the 
bare tale. At the seventh-inning stretch, 
the Cubs had done nothing since the 
first inning. Bob Gibson was scything 
them down, superb Catcher Randy 
Hundley had just been badly hurt and 
the Cards had gotten three runs in the 
top of the seventh. Then relentless chip- 
chip-chip hitters Don Kcssinger and 
Glenn Beckert sneaked aboard. Gibson 
let slip one good pitch and Williams 
splintered the right-field bleachers. Cal- 
lison unwrinklcd a slider with Santo on, 
Gibson got one of his rare early show- 
ers and the Cubs ambled to a 7-4 win, 
munching Crackerjack and snapping 
their Spearmint. Until then, St. Louis 
pitchers had not yielded a home run. 
Red Sehoendienst was philosophical. 
"Boom, boom.” he said. "We all know 
the Cubs can do that at any time." 

Leo Durocher, whose job hangs in 
the balance this year, was mellowed by 
the Cubs' good fortunes. Normally the 
last guy to finish nice, Durocher was con- 
gratulating players, talking to people for 
free and being kind to umpires. Schocn- 
dienst was out there kicking dirt on home 
plate; the Lip was in the dugout, smil- 
ing winningly. Of course, the lower Lip 
did tremble once on his radio talk show. 


Caller: You blew the pennant, fella. Why 
are you on this show? To make up for 
the pay cut you're taking? Leo: How 
much money do you make? Caller: 
About S50 a week. Leo: Listen, I can 
get a tin can and pencil and make that 
much. Caller: That's probably what 
you'll be doing next year. Moderator: 
You’re listening to a reenactment of 
World War II. 


THE WEEK 


Ml PA QT Pittsburgh came back 
1 1 L LMO I like Shane and Little 
Sheba never did. Willie Stargcll, who had 
been hitting .067, derricked two home 
runs over Forbes Field's right-field roof. 
His first broke up a 1-1 tie, his second en- 
abled the Pirates to turn a 7-4 incipient 
loss into an 8-7 w in. Roberto Clemente and 
Matty Alou fractured two more ties. Alou 
hadn't seen the ball he hit. Blass pitched a 
three-hitter after striking out in a softball 
game. st. louis, after playing like the Great 
Horned Owl vs. Field Mice, lost plumage. 
The Cards dropped their first night game in 
five, went 2-3 and benched Dal Maxvill and 
Julian Javier. The new york Mcts so en- 
joyed the drama of losing 1-0 in 15 innings to 
the Dodgers Friday that they lost another I - 
0 game Saturday and ran their scoreless in- 
nings to 30. Dick Selma, cheerleader, ranks 
up there as a pitcher, too. Selma struck out 
four of seven Padres to save a 5-4 Phil- 
adelphia victory and set down five of eight 
Giants in a 6-1 win. Montreal was 3-1 1 . 
"I’m knee-deep in triple mediocrity," Gene 
Mauch growled. 

CHI 11-3 ST. L 9-5 PITT 10-6 

NY 8-8 PHIL 8-8 MONT 3-11 

Ml \A/PQT We 801 some good 

IN L VVLuI boppers," said Cincin- 
nati Manager Sparky Anderson, who wasn't 
telling the National League anything it 
hadn't known since 1867 or so. It did seem 
the Reds were more roisterous than ever. 
The ruffians got 19 runs, 27 hits and 10 


home runs in two games (seven in one), 
and Tony Perez quarterstafied every pitch- 
er in sight. Perez hit homers in four con- 
secutive games and nine in the first 18, an 
NL record. He was also .500 in his first 66 
at bats. Here's the ominous news: Cincy had 
three pitchers among the 10 ERA leaders, 
led by rookie Wayne Simpson's 0.58. The 
world was not los angelfs’ oyster. On 
Earth Day the Dodgers discovered that ace 
starter Bill Singer had caught hepatitis from 
reliever Pete Mikkclscn, who had gotten it 
from a sick shellfish. Hepatitis is decidedly 
infectious, and the Dodgers may be the first 
baseball team ever sidelined cn masse. Yet 
the Dodgers had a good week. Another sick 
pitching staff got a shot in the arm when 
Juan Marichal of sas erancisco pitched 
five innings in his first start. But Don Mac- 
Mahon couldn't hang on to a 3-0 lead even 
against Montreal. Houston's Joe Pepitonc 
flew to New York on an off day. “No soon- 
er than I got in," he said, "I heard— pow, 
pow — a shooting. Same old town." Same 
old team, too. Away from the Astrodome's 
AstroTurf, the Astros lost six straight. With 
Cecil Upshaw and Ron Reed still out, 
Atlanta — last year's best in the West — 
looked like the least in the East until fal- 
tering Phil Nickro finally got his fluttcrball 
working. The san diego Padres struck out 
19 times in one game. 

CINN 14-6 LA 8-8 SF 9-10 
ATL 7-11 HOUS 7-12 SD 6-12 

A I PA QT Springtime began on 

ML LMu I Easter, the day Mayo 

Smith slammed the clubhouse door after 
another exhibition debacle and told the 
Detroit players, "You're taking money un- 
der false pretenses." The Tigers won the 
rest of their prcscason games, and an eight- 
game winning streak ran their regular rec- 
ord to 10-3 before losing two to the Twins. 
Bill Frcchait's homer and Cesar Gutierrez’ 
double won two games in late innings. "We 
have the best team in baseball," complained 
Earl Weaver of Baltimore. "We'll have to 
get back in first place where we belong be- 
fore I'll be happy." Well, Frank Robinson 
was hitting again (.386, in fact), Dave John- 
son was .370, the Orioles knocked off the 
Royals, and there it was: first place. Good 
news from boston: lefthander Gary Peters 
continued 
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Now a belted tire 
of prime polyester and fiberglass 
cord construction is available with 
Dunlop quality. 



GOLD SEAL "78" TWIN BELT 


Your Dunlop Tire Specialist 
is listed in the Yellow Pages. 


<">JDC72VZ,OJ* 

Buffalo, N. Y. 14240 



BASEBALL continued 



Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano. 

The carabinieri: in 16th century 
Italy, they were soldiers; in the 1 7th, 
bodyguard to the King; today, Italy's 
elite corps of police and presidential 
guard. A carabiniere stands as 
symbolic guardian of Galliano, 
legendary Italian liqueur said to be 
“distilled from the rays of the sun.’’ 
Perhaps you can taste a touch of 
sunlight in every sip. Galliano lias 
conquered America. 

Let it win you over. Tonight? 


pitched a shutout at Fenway Park. Bad news: 
Sonny Siebert went to 3-2 on the first 
four hitters in the first game of the same 
doubleheader, launched two wild pitches 
and the Red Sox lost 10-4. Frank How- 
ard of Washington, with home runs Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, was back to 
pasteing 500-foot shots through upper-deck 
exits, and Lee Maye raised his average 
170 points, but pitching was bad. Monday 
George Brunet gave the Yankees five runs 
before retiring a man. Saturday he yield- 
ed four runs in four innings and lowered 
his ERA — to 9.35. Cleveland (2-3) moved 
into the cellar, evicting new York (3-5). 
"Being last at this stage doesn’t bother 
me," said Ralph Houk. 

BALT 11-5 DET 10-5 BOST 7-8 

WASH 7-8 NY 7-11 CLEV 5-9 

A I \A/rQT M,NNESOTA was strong 
AL VVLU I on oddities and every- 
thing else. Brant Alyea-Jim Perry witchery 
continued unabated. Though Perry did not 
win, he remains unbeaten at 3-0, thanks to 
Alyea, who drove in four runs in the three 
innings Perry pitched against Detroit. Per- 
ry thus escaped with no decision after giv- 
ing up six runs. Alyea — leading the league 
in batting and RBIs — had seven of his 16 
hits, all four homers and 19 of 20 RBIs in 
games Perry pitched. If that didn't have 
Bowie K uhn screening Alyea’s associates for 
pointed ears and cloven hooves, one play 
on Saturday would have. Leftfielder Alyea 
got an assist on the pitcher’s mound and a 
put out near home plate that prevented an 
inside-the-park home run on a strikeout. 
With two out, Detroit's Earl Wilson struck 
out, the Twins headed for the dugout and 
nationwide TV cut to a commercial. But 
the umpire signaled the third strike had been 
trapped. Wilson ambled to first, then start- 
ed running. Alyea saw what was happening 
in time to pick up the ball, throw to Short- 
stop Leo Cardenas and get the ball back to 
tag Wilson out between third and home. 
California was half a game ahead of Min- 
nesota, but Andy Messersmith strained his 
shoulder stretching a single into a double. 
After yielding five runs in 4^j innings for 
his first loss, Messersmith said, "There's 
nothing wrong with my arm. Nothing wrong 
with it. Nothing." His eyes were rimmed 
with red. Al Downing pitched a three-hit- 
ter, Chuck Dobson got his first win, Sal 
Bando returned to third base but Oakland 
still hovered around .500. Kansas city had 
four home runs in one game and lost. Chi- 
cago's Tom McCraw stole second every time 
he reached first base. That was only twice. 
Milwaukee had a certified witch cast a spell 
for the Brewers. It may have helped win 
two of three in Boston. 


80 PROOF LIQUEUR, IMPORTED BY McKESSON LIQUOR C0-, NEW YORK, N.Y. © McKESSON LIQUOR CO. 1969 
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MINN 10-4 CAL 12-5 OAK 8-8 
KC 6-10 CHI 6-10 MIL 5-11 



Last seen wear in 
a Jantzen. 



DU PONT NYLON® FOR EASY LIVING. 


Four escape artists relax 
where the world can’t 
find them. Hilton Head, 
off the coast of South 
Carolina. It’s an easy life. 
The clothes are easy too. 
Lance A1 worth wears 
our new John L. trunks 
of 100% DuPont stretch 
nylon. About $10. Her 
mesh knit, about $15. 

Don Meredith picks our 
fleece-lined Billionaire shirt 
of 100% Orion* acrylic. 
And Larry Mahan 
completes the escape with 
his vertical stripe 
Billionaire. Each about $9. 



jantzen 



The souped-up adding machine 


The Quanta Electric, Olivetti's 
high-powered 1970 model — think 
of it as a car. It's competitive with 
anything on the road. 

Like a Ferrari it can go from zero to 
a hundred in a split second. 

It's made for extra mileage. 99 out 
of 100 Quantas purchased in the 
last 9 years are still in use. 

It needs less repair and we can 
prove it. It can be serviced any- 
where in the world. If you've got a 
phone, you've got a serviceman. 

It's low-priced. Like a Volkswagen. 
Only pretty. 109.50.* With options, 
129.50.* 

Like a Volvo, a Swedish account- 


ant can't ride it too hard. It has a 
metal interior and a crash helmet 
body. It's a machine with drive. 

The Quanta has push-button clear- 
ance, two-tone printing, simplified 
dashboard controls, two-shift 
multiplication and is easy to park. 

When you're ready to trade, it will 
bring you a resale price only a one 
year old Cadillac can match pro- 
portionately. 

Now stop thinking of the Quanta 
as a great car and see it for what 
it is — the most souped-up adding 
machine in the world. 


Look for your local Olivetti dealer 
in the Yellow Pages under Adding 
Machines. - 

Olivetti 


UNOERWOOD 


SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICES. 






'THE MARK OF A PRO " 

For reprints of this painting for framing, write Hockey 
Painting, Box 7275, St. Louis, Mo. 63177. 
Rawlings Sparling Goods Co., 2300 Delmar Blvd , St. Louis, 
Mo. 63166/A subsidiary ol A T O Inc. 


he can be a star... 
or the one who makes 
stars shine 


He gets the job done. The pro. He doesn’t 
always get the headlines. But he usually 
helps make them. He helps make stars, 
too. He starts being a Pro long before he 
ever plays for pay. He has an enthusiasm 
and pride of performance that’s never 
quite satisfied. He makes "Pro” a quality, 
rather than a title. A quality that Rawlings 
serves with athletic equipment designed 
and built to help the Pro play his best. 

Rawlings supplies the professional-plus in 
sporting goods to pros of all ages . . . start- 
ing with official pro-league approved 
youth equipment. 


RAWLINGS SUPPLIES THE PROFESSIONAL- 
PLUS IN SPORTING GOODS TO PROS OF 
ALL AGES. . . STARTING WITH OFFICIAL 
PRO-LEAGUE APPROVED YOUTH EQUIPMENT. 


track & field / Pat Putnam 



G etting the right lane was the thing. 

man. and when Texas A&M drew 
No. 8. on the extreme outside, for the 
880-yard relay final at the Drake Re- 
lays last Friday, everybody in Des 
Moines knew a world record was as good 
as run. The Aggies had the Mills broth- 
ers and that should have been more than 
enough, and now they had a jump on 
the clock on an extremely fast track, in 
ideal 1 weather, fn fact, everything except 
Coach Charlie Thomas holding the only 
stopwatch in town. Shoot, in a heat that 
morning A&M had decided not to push 
it and had sauntered around the Tartan 
track in 1:22.1- and that tied the world 
record. “And we weren't even trying." 
said Marvin Mills, the younger half of 
the brother act. "Fleck. I wasn't run- 
ning, I was just strutting. And brother 
Curtis was running around looking at 
the people in the stands and waving to 
his friends. And he's got a lot of friends.” 

All this stuff about the advantage of 
running outside wasn't discovered until 
a group of engineers with nothing better 
to do took out their slide rules and dis- 
covered that, on a quarter-mile track, 
while the guy in Lane 1 was running 
440 yards, the guy in Lane 2 was run- 
ning 443. And it got longer, three yards 
per lane, until the poor guy in Lane 8 
was running 461. Ergo the stagger start. 
As the lanes move to the outside, each 
runner starts nearly three yards ahead of 
the man inside of him. In the 880 relay the 
stagger doubles, and that puts the runner 
in Lane 8 halfway into the turn, making 
the first and third legs straightaways, 
which is worth at least a second on the 
clock. Men run faster in straight lines 
than around curves. The world record for 
a 220 on a straightaway is 19.5; it's 20 flat 
around a bend. And so Friday there was 
A&M in Lane 8, ready to fly. Even the 
wind was cooperating. All day it had 
been blowing in gusts up to 12 knots. 
Now it dropped to near zero. Perfect. 
Then the esteemed officials of the Drake 
Relays almost blew it. 

The horns of the public-address sys- 
tem came to life: "Kansas has scratched 
f.om the 880 relay. Edgar Musgrave, 
the clerk of the course, has decided that 
Texas A&M will move into Kansas' lane. 
Lane 2." 

The Aggies were stunned. "No." said 
Donny Rogers, the freshman sprinter 
who would lead off, "I’m not moving." 
Then he decided to talk it over with 
Coach Thomas, who was acting as meet 


These Mills Bros, are 
in the record business, too 


They are Curtis and Marvin Mills, who swung down the lane at Des Moines 
to help Texas A&M set records in the 880- and 440-yard relays 


referee for university events. "I guess 
you can't do anything but move," said 
Thomas. Rogers picked up his starting 
blocks and went to Lane 2, from the mid- 
dle of the turn to the start of it. "We're 
too tall to run well on curves." Rogers 
muttered. Fle's 6' 3". Rockie Woods, 
the 9.3 sprinter who runs the second 
leg, is 6' 3', an inch taller than Marvin 
Mills. The tallest is Curtis Mills, a tick 


shy of 6’ 4", who owns the world rec- 
ord (44.7) in the 440. He would run 
the anchor. Angrily. 

"Well, we could have moved them to 
Lane 7," said Musgrave. And if there is 
a lane better than 8, it is 7. The danger 
of 8 is that it is against a wall. Fans 
have a habit of reaching out and grab- 
bing at a runner. Too. fans use that 
lane as a trash can. But Lane 2? 

eoniimied 
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TRACK & FIELD 




“From time immemorial we have al- 
ways exercised the prerogative of mov- 
ing the farthest team to the vacant lane." 
said Musgrave. “It's in the interest of 
starling on time and finishing on time. 
We always are on time, and we're proud 
of it. It's a tradition here. We're run- 
ning five minutes ahead of schedule. If 
we moved all teams one lane it would 
take 10 minutes. That would make us 
five minutes late.” 

And so. on time, the race began. Rog- 
ers ran the full curve in a blazing 20.9. 
“And you can't ask for a better start 
than that,” chortled Thomas. Woods did 
his leg in 21.2 and then turned the ba- 
ton over to Marvin. “It wasa lousy hand- 
ofT," Woods said. “Marvin started olT 
slow. I almost had to stop to hand it to 
him.” No matter. Marvin, who has 
turned a 9.4 100, was blazing along at a 
20.0 clip, and when he handed the ba- 
ton to Curtis, A&M had made up all 
those threc-plus-thrccs and was in the 
lead. And on the hand-off Marvin also 
spiked Curtis on the left calf, making 
his older brother no less unhappy. 

“Well, Rockic had run up my back,” 
said 18-year-old Marvin in defense. 

“And you were on my back," said 
Curtis, who is 21. 

Marvin laughed. “I wasn't on your 
back. I was on your leg." 

Wounded or not, Curtis streaked off. 
“Man. everything had gone wrong, I 
thought. It was bad. Super bad. Instead 
of starting from where I was supposed 
to. I had got on Rockie's starting line. I 
took ofT. Then I stopped. Then I said, 
it's too late now. Then I took olT again." 

He ran his leg in 1 9.6, and as he flashed 
across the finish line he looked back at the 
bigclock. It said 1:21.7. “Dammit," said 
Curtis, slamming the baton to the 
ground. Then he grinned sheepishly and 
hurried to retrieve it. “I don't know what 
I was thinking about," he said. “I saw the 
lime, and I didn't think it was a record. 
Then I realized it was. But, darn it, if we 
had been able to stay in Lane 8 we would 
have knocked another second off.” 

That should have been more than 
enough for one day. But the Aggies 
weren't through yet. In the morning they 
had run a 440-relay heat in 40.2, break- 
ing the Drake record. Now they would 
have to qualify for the mile-relay final. 
“And I don't know if I can," said Mar- 
vin. “I’m so tired I don t know if I can 
walk, much less run." 

But they ran, and they qualified, and 


they were disqualified when officials spot- 
ted Harold McMahan, who led off, run- 
ning out of his lane. 

“It's funny," said Curtis, “Marvin 
and I were walking out of the stadium. 
We didn't know we had been disquali- 
fied. Then the guy on the public-address 
system whispers, ’Texas A&M has been 
disqualified from the mile relay.' He real- 
ly whispered it. I thought, heck, I didn't 
hear that? Then the guy whispers it again. 
I knew I had heard it then." 

"Yeah." said Marvin, laughing, “and 
you know who disqualified us? Coach 
Thomas. As the referee, he had to sign 
the paper. He signed us out of a watch." 

“It was two other officials who turned 
us in," said Curtis. 

“As referee," said Marvin, “Coach 
Thomas should have fired them." 

For Thomas, it was more than mere- 
ly signing his team into disqualification. 
The other officials reported the infrac- 
tion; then he had to decide whether or 
not a disqualification was warranted. If 
it had been any other team he most like- 
ly would have said forget it. McMahan 
had stumbled and taken four steps on 
the line before recovering his balance. 
That's just one more step than is al- 
lowed. “It shouldn't have been reported 
in the first place," snarled a Drake of- 
ficial. “One lousy step and we lose the 
best relay team in the country." 

“Coach did what he had to do." said 
McMahan. “I'm not complaining. But 
that doesn't make me feel any less lousy. 
I just lost my balance. But if it had 
been anything but a Tartan track I 
wouldn't have been caught. On other 
surfaces the lines aren't clearly defined." 

“It was a hard thing to do,” said 
Thomas, "but it sure wasn't any harder 
than getting Curtis to go to a dentist on 
Thursday. ’ That was the day A&M flew 
from Texas to Dcs Moines, and it was 
on the plane that the older Mills broth- 
er told Thomas he had one terrible dou- 
ble toothache. Both lower wisdom teeth 
were rotted almost to the gum line. They 
had been aching for more than a month, 
but Curtis hadn’t said a word. "I was 
going to wait and have them pulled this 
summer," he told Thomas. "But I 
haven't been sleeping too good lately. 
In fact, I haven t been sleeping at all." 

Thomas rushed his star to a dentist 
as soon as the plane landed. "We had 
the teeth temporarily filled," Thomas 
said. “We'll have them pulled right af- 
ter the conference meet. You should have 


seen Curtis. The dentist gave him no- 
vocain. and when he came out with that 
needle Curtis' eyes got round as sau- 
cers. ‘Coach,' he said, ‘I won’t mind wait- 
ing two more weeks.’ I told the dentist 
to fill them, and then I ran." 

On Saturday. Thomas wondered what 
else could go wrong. He soon found 
out. As a referee, he was up to his neck 
in two more wild disputes — and both 
involved his own team. The first came 
in the 440 relay final, with both the Ag- 
gies and Oklahoma State finishing in a 
mect-record 40 flat but with the Bulova 
Phototimer print showing A&M the win- 
ner by less than a foot. 

“Foul," said Oklahoma State Coach 
Ralph Tate. "I sure don't think much 
of that Phototimer print. Look at it, 
Charlie. It was taken when they hit the 
tape, not when they broke it. Your kid 
[Woods] is still an inch away, and my 
kid [Earl Harris] is less than 12 inches 
away. And he was coming. What do 
you think?" 

Oh, no, Charlie Thomas thought. But 
he studied the print. Then he asked some 
other people to study it. Then he asked 
a w hole lot of people to study it. "Well," 
he said finally, "I got to figure that 
Woods could have gone one inch be- 
fore Harris ran 12. Texas A&M wins." 

"Good call, coach," said Curtis Mills. 

Then Texas A&M won the shuttle hur- 
dles relay — and Thomas was on the spot 
again. The red flag was raised because 
an official spotted the Michigan State 
anchor man leaving early. However, the 
film showed that all four anchor men 
left early. About two hours later it was 
decided that the best action was inac- 
tion. Texas A&M was still the winner. 

Later, after picking up a watch for 
the 440 relay, Curtis Mills stood around 
to see if the public-address system was 
going to whisper any more disasters. De- 
ciding finally that it wasn’t, he laughed 
and turned to leave. “Ha," he said, “did 
you sec old Marvin move out quickly 
in the 440?” In the 440 Curtis runs the 
second leg, Marvin the third. "I told 
him that he hadn’t been getting out too 
good lately. And I still hadn’t forgotten 
that he spiked me yesterday. I told him 
that if he didn't move out today 1 was 
going to run right up his back. Six. may- 
be 12, spikes in his back. I wasn't going 
to say a word, just run up and — wham! — 
blood all over the place. Shoot, he was 
going so fast today I almost didn't get 
the baton to him.” end 
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Craftsmanship. It s what makes 
a good Bourbon a great Bourbon. 


Benchmark is made by men who still believe 
in things like taking pride in a day’s work. 

Getting satisfaction from something well done. 

This kind of thinking makes a Bourbon cross the 
line from good to great. Cross it yourself. Tonight. 


Guaranteed not to mildew; 
tarnish, rust or run. 



Or your money back. 



Wtmk of America 


national association 

SAN FRANCISCO. CAM FORN I A.C.S. A. 


I N IMIKII S l'ATKS IN AM. Ol lU K COIN TK 1 1 S 

F I FT Y DOLLARS IS UV.V.'i*. ,M , til! , ijlK 
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,j of A” TRAVELERS CHEQUE 


Lost cash is a lost vacation. But lose your Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques and you get a quick refund. Anywhere 
in the world. And for the full amount. This money-back 
guarantee comes with every purchase — together with the 
promise that you can cash them wherever you travel. Money- 
back money is sold by leading hanks everywhere and it’s 
backed by the world’s largest bank. Ask for it by name: 

Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 


horse racing / Whitney Tower 


Through a julep glass, darkly 


I t seems we were wrong indeed if we 
really expected that last week's two 
most important races would clarify this 
week's Kentucky Derby. They mostly 
succeeded in adding more mud to the 
muddle. At Keeneland the 35-to-l shot 
Dust Commander dragged himself 
through some wretched slop to win the 
milc-and-an-eighth Blue Grass in the 
poor time of 1:51 *3, beating, among 
others. Corn Off The Cob. Naskra, Pro- 
tanto and Dr. Bchrman. Two days later 
at Churchill Downs the hero of the Flor- 
ida season, My Dad George, who is sup- 
posed to be a distance horse, beat sprint- 
ersat theirown game in the seven- furlong 
Stepping Stone. He has now won his last 
three, including the Flamingo and Flor- 
ida Derby, by a nose and two necks. 

This week's one-mile Derby Trial, 
which was expected to bring together 
High Echelon, George Lewis and Na- 
tive Royalty, rounded out four months 
of Derby buildup, the most confusing 
buildup of many years. The most ap- 
propriate summing-up was delivered by 
Jockey Bill Shoemaker: "Unless they're 
all outstanding — which is highly unlike- 
ly — this is a pretty ordinary bunch." 

Ordinary or not, one of them is go- 
ing to be world famous this Saturday 
after whipping his rivals at a mile and a 
quarter before 100.000 live fans and mil- 
lions more on television. The question 
is — which one? To solve the riddle one 
must first attempt to eliminate some of 
those in an unwieldy field that may 
not fall far short of the record of 22 en- 
tries that was set in 1928. Even if they 
should start for one reason or another, 
l say "No chance" to the likes of Su- 
preme Quality, Admiral's Shield, Vil- 
lager, Fathom, Robin's Bug and Action 
Getter. 

Questionable starters last week were 
Aggressively and Naskra. The former 
came down with a cough and a fever 
on Blue Grass day, missed several days' 
work and was scratched from the Der- 
by. Naskra, who finished third, behind 
Dust Commander and Corn Off The 
Cob. threw a shoe and injured the wall 
of one hoof. Should he start, he would 


be at a disadvantage. Likewise, only if 
High Echelon and Native Royalty show 
great improvement in the trial can they 
be conceded any chance. An unknown 
quantity in this sort of competition is 
Holy Land, winner of three straight at 
Gulfstream against inferior runners. 

Any of the remaining nine probables 
could win. although Dust Commander 
would have to get a muddy or sloppy 
track to do his best. He won the Blue 
Grass because of it and also because 
the others kindly gave him the rail, where 
he saved ground all the way. Corn Off 
The Cob had the lead at the eighth pole 
and may have lost because of the track. 
That goes for Naskra. too. Dr. Behr- 
man. obviously not the worst of the 10 
in the Blue Grass, still finished last in 
that slop, which was probably enough 
to convince Bill Hartack, who rode him, 
to stick with George Lewis in the Der- 
by. Protanto, who came from ninth to 
fourth, finished the most impressively. 

I n the Stepping Stone, My Dad George 
came from last in the field of six to nail 
Santa Anita Derby winner Terlago in 
the last eighth. Both of them ran re- 
spectably on a fast track. George Lewis, 
winner of the California Derby, has re- 
sponded to treatment for a minor in- 
fection, and his connections still believe 
lie is a sprinter that can be rated. 

My own opinion is that the 96lh Der- 
by will be won by the colt who shows 
the most improvement this week and 
not by one who attained a peak two 
weeks or a month ago. That brings it 
down to a choice among Personality, 
Silent Screen and Protanto. Less than a 
length separated the first two in the 
Wood Memorial, and both are coming 
up to this race perfectly. Protanto has 
won only once in seven races this year 
but, running without blinkers for a 
change in the Blue Grass, he proved at 
last that he's got the hang of things. 
Out on a limb. I'll say that Protanto, 
a son of Native Dancer and the Tom 
Fool mare Foolish One. will come on 
with a big stretch run to avenge his dad- 
dy’s only defeat exactly 17 years ago to 
the very day, May 2. end 
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At last, you can 
sleep better, warmer, 
more comfortably. 

In a sleeping bag 
filled with improved 
Dacron 88. 


Improved Dacron* 88 polyester 
fiberfill is engineered especially 
for sleeping bags. 

It's made a new way— to trap 
more warmth. You'll never get 
cold feet. Or a cold shoulder. 

And it’s both soft and bouncy. 
Makes a sleeping bag cuddly, and 
sort of floats you above the 
ground. Not just when it's new, 
but trip after trip, year after 
year. It's your gain— from our 
engineering. 

A sleeping bag filled with 
"Dacron” 88 costs a bit more. 

But it's worth it— in warmth 
and comfort that are for keeps. 
Look for the red label that 
identifies improved "Dacron" 88, 
made only by Du Pont, when you're 
shopping for a sleeping bag. 

Good sleep is half of every 
good vacation. 

*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, 
not sleeping bags. 
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Better things for better living 
. . .through chemistry 



UNDER LIGHTS AND ON SECURE ASTROTURF. HOFSTRA'S OAUSES (RIGHT) SCORES ONE OF HIS FIVE GOALS AGAINST AIR FORCE 

They’re not going to like it in Maryland 


After decades of dominion over the sport through turning out the best schoolboy players, the state has 
lost its grip on the old Indian game, as a massive Long Island program produces a wealth of college stars 


llofstra University in Hempsteaii, 
* * N.Y. grew up with the Long Is- 
land building boom after World War 
II. Part of its high-rise, pou red-concrete 
campus sits on an airbase abandoned 
because of the swarming population un- 
der the flight patterns. Its other build- 
ings. clustered as snugly as the houses 
in a subdivision, rest tight against the 
shoulder of a busy turnpike. Like their 
fathers who ride the Long Island Rail- 
road and Expressway to work in Man- 
hattan. most of Hofstra's 7.000 students 
commute, and finding an open parking 
space at the school can be tougher than 
passing organic chemistry. Hofstra also 
reflects Long Island's most unlikely 
sporting boom, a zooming, postwar 
growth in lacrosse that has thousands 
of commuters' sons in Manhasset, Min- 
eola. Massapequa and 60 other suburban 
communities learning to stickhandle. 
dodge and pass accurately enough not 
to break the picture window of the neigh- 
bor's three-bedroom split-level. 

The Flying Dutchmen regularly play 
home games at night on a S400.000 As- 
troTurffield. much plusher surroundings 
than the game is accustomed to back 
home in Baltimore. And while Hofstra 
is providing lacrosse with its shiniest 
showplace. the nearby high schools arc 
now supplying the sport with more and 


better players than any other part of 
the country. 

As recently as five years ago. the su- 
periority of the Baltimore schoolboy la- 
crosse player was axiomatic. Maryland 
youngsters understood stickwork and 
finesse. Players from other areas, so the 
line went, missed the essence of the game, 
using their sticks as weapons and their 
bodies the way football players did. Hof- 
stra Coach Howdy Myers, who won four 
consecutive national championships 
when he coached Johns Hopkins in the 
late ‘40s. remembers purists criticizing 
the aggressive style he taught his play- 
ers because they felt he was destroying 
the game. "Maryland lacrosse is like a 
basketball game," says Myers, who is 
also the football coach and athletic di- 
rector at Hofstra. “They want to show 
you what they can do with their right 
hand and then show you what they can 
do with their left. But they don't want 
any contact.'' 

Ferris Thomsen, who played and 
coached in Maryland for 30 years be- 
fore beginning a 20-year tenure at Prince- 
ton, agrees with Myers. "They II prob- 
ably hang me when I go back to Bal- 
timore." he says, "but I've got a broth- 
er who's a federal judge down there and 
he'll protect me. All you have to do is 
look at the major college rosters and All- 


America teams the past couple of years 
and you'll see that the Long Island boys 
outnumber the ones from Maryland. 
First, they've got so many more kids 
playing on the Island now. Also. I think 
high school boys are tougher than your 
prep school kids. In Maryland most of 
the players are from prep schools, and 
it's all high schools on Long Island. 
Maryland won't like hearing it. but the 
Island passed them five years ago." 

There are lacrosse leagues for boys 8 
years of age on Long Island now. and 
most high schools have farm teams in 
the junior highs in their districts. There 
are summer leagues for all ages, includ- 
ing one for college players in which most 
of the teams are sponsored by bars, and 
the play is particularly aggressive. Bal- 
timore Community College and the 
Mount Washington Club of Baltimore 
were once unbeatable in junior college 
and club lacrosse. The past two seasons 
BCC has been soundly defeated by Nas- 
sau Community College, and the Long 
Island A.C. has taken Mount Washing- 
ton's place as the club champion. 

Army, which shared the collegiate ti- 
tle with Johns Hopkins in 1969. was 
the preseason favorite to win the cham- 
pionship again this year, with a team 
that has 15 players on its roster from 
Long Island and only two from Mary- 
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land. "The players from the Island are 
now every bit as good as the Maryland 
boys in their stickwork." says Army 
Coach A I Pisano, a graduate of M inc- 
ola High. "And they have that added 
tradition that the Long Island player is 
a little tougher." 

Among Army's strongest challengers, 
only Virginia and Navy are predomi- 
nantly Baltimore teams. Creeping Long 
Island ism is particularly strong in the 
state of Maryland, itself. Forty percent 
of Johns Hopkins' squad is from New 
York, and 15 of the University of Mary- 
land's 33 players are Long Islanders. 

Lacrosse was introduced to Long Is- 
land's public high schools when Jay Stra- 
nahan. then a math and social-studies 
teacher in Manhassct. formed a team 
there in 1932. By 1959 the number had 
increased to 10 schools. In the years be- 
tween. Stranahan had had a player 
named Jimmy Brown, who many be- 
lieve was better at lacrosse than foot- 
ball. and Sewanhaka High School in Flo- 
ral Park gave an indication of things to 
come. Sewanhaka ran off a 91-game win- 
ning streak, twice defeating Baltimore's 
best prep team during that period. 

Since I960 high school teams have 
been sprouting in New York's suburbia 
as fast as Levitt houses. It is an attitude 
peculiar to lacrosse that nearly everyone 
involved in the sport is a fiery prop- 
agandist for it. "We did everything we 
could to promote the game," says Se- 
wanhaka Coach Bill Ritch. "We gave 
equipment to other schools, and we kept 
putting pressure on athletic directors. 
Baseball and track coaches didn't like 
us much, but a lot of the football coach- 
es thought at first it might be a good 
way to sneak in some spring training." 

At the same time, former Long Is- 
land schoolboy players were being grad- 
uated in large numbers from local uni- 
versities like Hofstra and from the state 
teachers' college at Cortland, N.Y., both 
of which had begun lacrosse programs 
shortly after World War II. They joined 
the faculties of suburban high schools, 
forming cells of lacrosse enthusiasts 
across the Island. "They persuaded their 
schools to start teams." says Ritch. "And 
they gave us what we needed the most 
to improve the quality of the game here — 
good coaching." 

In a 50-mile radius around Hofstra's 
location in the population center of Long 
Island there arc 5,000 boys playing high 
school lacrosse. Last year Hofstra earned 


approximately $25,000 in admissions and 
rentals for lacrosse games on its As- 
troTurf field even though Long Island’s 
spectator enthusiasm is still much low- 
er than Baltimore's. With as many as 
four games a day on the field. 1 1 1 match- 
es at all age levels were played at Hof- 
stra last spring and summer. 

The only lacrosse addict on Long Is- 
land who is not fully enjoying the sport's 
growth is Howdy Myers. Hisarca's play- 
ers arc heavily recruited by schools as 
far away as last week's rival. Air Force, 
the second of three consecutive Saturday - 
night opponents from the service acad- 
emics. Hofstra suffers from its image as 
a commuter college and from the high 
tuition it must chaige as a private in- 
stitution. That should change soon. Hof- 
stra now has six 14-story dorms, all eas- 
ily as up to date as AstroTurf. and two 
years ago it tendered its first lacrosse 
scholarships. The synthetic field should 
help, too. Perhaps more than in any 
sport, the artificial surface improves the 
action, eliminating the muddy condition 
when ground balls become impossible 
to field and the players seem to be sift- 
ing slop with their sticks. Balls bounce 
truer and slightly higher than on grass, 
and the better footing permits trickier 
dodging. "The players are all quicker 
on the AstroTurf. an average of two- 
tenths of a second faster over 40 yards." 
sa>s Myers. The bounce pass, used only 
as a desperation tactic on irregular grass 
fields, may become as standard on As- 
troTurf as it is in basketball. 

Even without the best Long Island 
players, Hofstra's record against a tough 
schedule was 8-3 after a 9 3 victory over 
Air Force last weekend. The Dutchmen's 
fine all-round player. Midfielder Billy 
Hanlon, comes from lacrosse-crazy East 
Meadow, N.Y. but attended a Catholic 
high school that had no team. He took 
it up as a Hofstra freshman, rather than 
buck the rigorous spring calisthenics pro- 
gram Myers requires of football players. 
Hanlon has developed good stickwork 
and a hard shot to go along with his foot- 
ball-trained toughness. 

And where does a Long Island coach 
find a shifty, high-scoring attackman af- 
ter the other schools have finished raid- 
ing his home territory? Hofstra's offense 
leader Steve Dauses. who had five goals 
against Air Force to run his season's 
total to 25. has been playing lacrosse 
since he was in junior high school back 
in Baltimore. Md. end 
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Matched set. 
By Munsingwear. 



It's all part of Munsingwear’s 
famous Grand-Slam" line of 
sportswear. 

Sweaters, shirts, jackets, slacks, 
socks. All perfectly coordinated. 

All styled especially for sports. 

And all available at fine stores 
everywhere. Start a collection. 

munsingiuear^r 

Grand-Slam Sportswear Collection 

G’and-Slam is a Munsir£«car Re£, 7.1 



Great truths about this country cannot be deduced 
from one man's observations of sport and life in 
Lewistown, Mont., Barre, Vt., Hastings, Neb. or 
Valdosta, Ga. But, as winter turns to spring and the 
trout and Cards come home, small truths emerge 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


A Brief 
Search for 
America 
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AMERICA conli/iHed 


I first met Sloan in front of the old railroad depot in 
Lcwistown, Mont., where the tracks arc overgrown and 
the Boy Scouts have a wishing well in which they hold 
hostage a lovely nine-pound rainbow trout. The trout no 
longer spooks at sudden shadows, just lazily swims around, 
swims around, growing insolent and indecently fat. He 
was wearing a shapeless brown felt hat — Sloan, not the 
trout — and a gray suit coat and a green striped shirt and 
tie that nearly matched and a pair of khaki pants. Many 
washings had bleached the khaki until it was translucent, 
like an underexposed negative. I know now that Sloan 
dresses as he docs half vintage Hart Schalfncr & Marx, 
half Army-Navy surplus — because he has made up his 
mind that the call to fish will never catch him w ith his trou- 
sers down. 

Sloan is 65 or 70. limby and nimble as a mountain 
goat. The itch to see the horizon has been on him since he 
was very young. He believes most Westerners have it, a 
fundamental vestige of the frontier that throbs in their 
veins, but that they hide it in the folds of the new con- 
servatism. He has been a boomer all his life, Sloan. Mov- 
ing around. Riding boxcars. Tending bar. Bootlegging 
whiskey. Dealing out playing cards in smoky hideaways. 
Once, in a desperate time, he scratched for gofd in a pfacc 
where the gold had long since gone. 

Now he sells Irish Sweepstakes tickets in Sacramento, 
Calif, and, w hen the fever is on him and he feels he must 
return again to the palaces at Reno and Las Vegas or 
come home to Lewistown for the trout season or a round 
of deer hunting, he turns the sweepstakes book over to 
the new woman in his life, "a precious young thing, fair 
and sweet as a rose." 

Standing over the wishing well that first day in Lew- 
istown, the first day of a far-flung and loosely charted 
course across the country, was an unsung spincaster from 
the East with a pocketful of brand-new flies with strange 
inspirational names like “Ginger Quill" and “Sandy Mile." 
Sloan came loping down Main Street from the direction 
of a large pile of blackened wood, the gutted remains of 
an old flour mill. I could see his big lobey ears and long 
chin flickering in the dimpled wake of that lovely un- 
frightened rainbow trout. 

Sloan had left Lewistown in 1922, but had come back 
almost every year since to resume negotiations with the 
fish. Big Spring Creek, his primary stamping ground, runs 
through and under Lewistown, a tributary of the Judith 
River that in turn bleeds down from a confluence with the 
Missouri River farther north. The creek pumps 62,000 
gallons a minute of ‘'the finest drinking water in the w orld," 
a designation favored by Lewistown pamphleteers and sign 
makers, into the pipes and bellies of the town. The water 
is clear and ice cold and 99.8'.'; pure. It is enough water 
to sustain a city of 500.000 and therefore is a surfeit for 
Lewistown’s dwindling 9.500. Lcwistown's spiritual sus- 
tenance as well as its life’s fluid is in that ruffling silver 


stream. And there are those, like Sloan, who will swear to 
its preeminence as a fishing hole. Only the day before, 
Sloan said, he personally extracted 19 rainbows, all of 
legal length and eating size. 

“I thought the limit was 10," I said. 

‘'Well, it was a cold day. Thirty-five degrees. On a 
crazy day crazy people catch crazy fish. I am well aware 
that I am nine trout in the public debt, but I have a sister 
in Great Falls who broils fish in butter with chives and 
garlic salt. I w ill bring her a package this weekend." 

Not many syllables after that I was able to talk Sloan 
into assisting me in the search for truth and trout. He 
piled into my rented car and directed me to a spot not far 
below the State Fish Hatchery. 

A perfect place: brawling water, good dark holes, a 
deep, stone-lined run a man could make a cast in without 
being cramped. Sloan told me to keep my store-bought 
flies dry. He hauled out a couple of home-tied enchant- 
resses he called "Brown Bombers," and nimbly tied them 
on my line and his. First in, he laid on delicately to a 
piece of water that looked too open and shallow to me. 
Almost immediately there was a wink on the surface and 
a mottled glistening cylinder of flesh rose mightily to the 
fly. Line and musefes tightened, Sfoan /caning into it in- 
stinctively, and the battle joined — short, sweet and one- 
sided. The trout, a four-pound brookic, was broad on its 
side in short order. 

"Trout fishing,” said Sloan, "is 75' , finding them.” He 
put the catch in the slatted coffin he carries on his hip. "I 
do not fish for trout where they ain’t no trout." 

It was, so near to town, clearly a hard-fished stream, 
though we were the only ones on this stretch that af- 
ternoon, but Sloan caught 10 to my three before we were 
done. After I had lost two in a row and handled a third 
clankily, being too big with it, Sloan turned to me with 
his good left eye (the other wanders in his head like a blue 
molecule under a laboratory glass) and said, "Just what 
are you doing way out here?" 

“Sloan." 1 said, “you won’t believe this, but I have 
come to see America." 

Sloan sat down on the bank and put his shoulder blades 
against a large boulder. Behind him, its leaves clattering 
in the soft air, was the yellowest aspen I had ever seen, so 
shimmering yellow in the sun it made me blink. 

"I thought it was something exciting like that," he said, 
affecting a yawn. "Big-city people don't come to little 
towns like Lewistown unless they’re really fishermen, which 
you aren’t, or just nosing around looking for an Inter- 
state, an artifact or a ghost." 

Sloan then launched into a lengthy morality sketch in 
which he took the role of the guy raised in a small town 
where doors are never locked and free breathing can be 
accomplished without gauze over the nose. This guy even- 
tually tries the big city, lured by the prospect of becoming 
a teen-age millionaire as sure as the greedy trout is lured 
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io the nudge on the surface. He goes and he lashes him- 
self to the opportunities and the muted multitudes and 
the scphisticated thrills, and often enough he is gone for- 
ever. “A few come back," said Sloan, “but they all like 
to try. And here's the point: people from big cities would 
never trust themselves to try a small town. I mean to live 
in one. When the urge comes you never hear anybody 
say, ‘Let's pack up and move to Lewistown, Montana.' 
No, they say, ‘Let's move to Los Angeles.' So they never 
get the feel for life the small-town guy has." 

The exact center of Montana is a spot on a kitchen sink 
in a house in Lewistown. The land was made for ranchers 
and farmers: Lewistown needs them more than they need 
Lewistown. In the late fall, when the earth is opened in 
long deep slashes to receive the seed, the smell of the land 
reaches into the city. The Lewis and Clark trail once passed 
near here, and so did Blackfoot, Crow and Shoshone. 
Now the Crow are on a reservation near the Little Big 
Horn and pan-faced Blackfoot girls with bouffant hairdos 
lean against the tavern walls of Great Falls. The Indian 
Problem is for other towns and the foreign government 
at Washington. 

A town's character, like a man's, is shaped early, often 
by the stress under which it is born. Lewistown was born 
poor. It sprouted in 1881 out of an old trading post named 
Reed's Fort, its nativity unblessed and unheralded, only 
recorded, like a booking in a seaport log. Shaped by hard 
truth, the people of Lewistown take life without varnish. 
Lewistown historians sternly point out that C. M. Russell, 
the famed cowboy artist, made the town sheriffs blotter 
twice, once for gambling and once for assault. A Lew- 
istown man who knew him says that whenever he saw 
Charley Russell he was full of lice. 

The antelope and elk were already coming out of the 
foothills when I got to Lcwistowm. Pushed along by the 
advancing frostlinc, they could be seen grazing specula- 


tively beside the snow fences and the great bunkers of pack- 
aged hay — ever closer to the guns of the townspeople. No 
self-respecting Lewistown male goes the season without 
getting his buck, and he prepares for that moment — re- 
storing equipment, hoarding shells— as diligently as he 
prepares for the drastic Montana winter. 

Main Street, Lewistown is a log chute swooping down 
into town from a blinking light on U.S. 87. In its infancy 
the city was laid out on a bias to accommodate existing 
fence lines. Not even the natives are sure which way is 
north. Downtown, bankers and storekeeps and bowleg- 
ged ranchers in Stetson hats greet on first-name basis. Co- 
penhagen SnulT is a big seller at the City, a combination 
drugstore, gun shop, pool hall and gin-rummy parlor. On 
the magazine racks respectable Lewistown housewives can 
catch up on cosmopolitan advisories just by scanning the 
covers: "Bedroom Hopscotching Among Young Adults": 
"Nudity Can Save Your Marriage." 

In the afternoon the kids come into the City to shoot 
pool, and the old men, divided from the young by the gun 
rack, play gin rummy in loud voices. The kindly justice of 
the peace who owns the place is known as the hanging 
judge by the kids. He sentences them to haircuts. 

The town’s civic ramrod is an immaculate white-haired 
little man with a Chaplinesque mustache named Cooley. 
Charlie Cooley is the local Chevrolet dealer. He is 75, and 
he has looked at life from both sides. As a boy he ran er- 
rands and trimmed the lamps for a house madam in Vir- 
ginia City. Later he was a mucker in the hotboxes of the 
mines. One of the great lessons of his life was learned at 
the pleasure house. "I saw nothing. I heard nothing, 1 
told nothing." He says it has helped him in business. The 
mayor was in a swivel when I was there over the city coun- 
cil’s refusal to allocate funds for a pellet gun he needed to 
shoot the pigeons off his roof. 

A 1 1 he first tempering of dawn the next day I was deep into a 
platter of pancakes at the Gem 
Cafe when four men came in and 
with a good-natured clattering of 
chairs took the table next to 
mine. One was a Negro, the pro- 
prietor of an auto-repair shop. 
Two wore cowboy boots and 
were geared for the range. The 
fourth, leading the conversation, 
was a man in a pharmacist's jack- 
et, though his conversational 
style was more like a dentist's 
drill. 

The pharmacist had gone 
down that weekend to see Mon- 
tana State University play foot- 
ball. He said he liked to make a 
regular thing of catching a col- 
continurd 
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lege game every five or six years, “Just so I can really tic 
one on. Get sloshed and have a time.” The trouble was, 
he said, he didn't get much out of those games because he 
couldn't keep track of the ball. 

“On TV they show you right where it is all the time. In per- 
son I can’t follow the ball. I mean in those college games. I 
don't have that trouble here with Don’s team. They fumble 
the ball enough so you can keep an eye on it.” 

From that ringing endorsement, I could not wait to get 
around to see the Lewistown high football players at prac- 
tice that afternoon. They were a handful — 25 or 30 — and 
they were working out at a field that was tiered on one 
side, like an amphitheater. The team’s distinctive ward- 
robe included a w ide variety of jersey colors and irregular 
pants. Every now and then a player would reach down 
and toss a rock off the field. 

The coach's name was Don Perkins, a shiny-eyed man 
moving into middle age with a gray-on-black crew cut 
and a flashy, worthwhile nose. The high nasal quality of 
the Midwest was in his voice. What I was staring at, he 
said, was a drive-in football stadium, perhaps the only 
one of its kind. There were enough spaces on the three lev- 
els to park 150 cars and, theoretically, keep a thousand 
people from freezing to death on a Montana Friday night. 

The coach said he carried about 25 men on the varsity, 
but that was academic because he never cut anybody. His 
star halfback was a boy named Schultz who was in the 
upper 10% of his class and planned to run off to Cali- 
fornia to be an engineer at the first opportunity. The 
other players called Schultz “Rosey Hands" because they 
said his hands were always pink from dropping passes. 

Perkins came from Minnesota to be the Lewistown coach 
and has been on the job 15 years. He said by now he was 
comfortable in it. Yes. even happy. He figured out one 
year that his annual coach's stipend (S800 over his salary 
as a biology teacher) broke down to 326 an hour. After 
that he never wanted to figure it out again. In 1964 his 
team did something outrageous. It went undefeated. "Peo- 
ple didn’t know how to act," he said. "Everybody wanted 
to give us a banquet. I finally had to tell them to stop giv- 
ing us banquets." 

On the far corner of the field was some fiat, unpre- 
tentious construction that appeared to be progressing very 
slowly. Perkins said it was a new warmup house he had 
asked the school to spring for. Evidently 1964 was too 
long ago to be remembered. A civil suit was holding up 
completion of the warmup house. 

Perkins would get the warmup house eventually. He 
also had an order in for 10 new helmets for the jayvee 
team next year. He thought he'd get those, too. No, he 
didn’t think they'd be getting a new stadium any time 
soon. He said he really couldn’t complain, because the 
school itself was 50 years old. As we walked along the side- 
lines I stopped for a drink of water. It was fine. Probably 
the best in the world. 


We grow farther apart and we grow closer together. Re- 
gional idioms are almost gone, regional dialects melding 
fast— smooth-talked out of our mouths by the great one- 
language surgeons of network radio and television. The 
throbbing roads level the tastes of the land. The national 
dish is pizza pie and dairy freeze. Everything comes in cel- 
lophane or frozen. A&W is a kids' hangout in Lewistown, 
Mont., and Barre, Vt.— and Hastings, Neb. 

T he young man at the airport wore a brown suit that 
seemed to shine and a paisley tie, and his wing-tip 
shoes were scuffed. He was considering a promotion that 
would take him to Florida to live, but at a “temporary" 
pay cut of 40^. “I wish,” he said, "somebody would tell 
me what to do." Once he played football and drove a 
seed truck in Hastings, and now he won’t becoming back. 
“People here resist change," he said. “I hated it when I 
grew up here and I hate it now.” 

I gave an old woman a lift into town from the airport. 
The Great Plains were bleached by the winter's bite and 
ugly as a bedsore, with no background to give them relief. 
The old woman’s postman husband had made his rounds 
by horse and buggy, on bad days, jusl on horse. Bur he is 
gone, and so is the town they lived in. Now she travels to 
sec her children in Georgia and Honolulu and finds kids 
crazy. “How can they study and have the television, the 
tape recorder and the record player on at one time?” She 
said people today are missing the contentment she knew. 

The parking ticket cost 25c in Hastings. The cop w ho col- 
lected it apologized. He said it used to be a nickel. The teach- 
er in the basement classroom at the S3 million high school 
was a balding ex-football coach. The generation gap did 
not scare him. He said if there were no generation gap the 
old couldn't teach the young anything. The thing that 
scared him was that if the gap got too wide the kids he 
loves to teach would become “the other side," and then 
he would not want to teach anymore. 

Johnny Hopp drove. It was seven below zero and he was 
taking this cold-footed man from the East to a steak din- 
ner at the country club. He was taking the long way so 
that he could show the scenes of his childhood and the 
new configurations of brick and steel that mark the march 
of a town's progress away from the decaying core. The 
sign on U.S. 6 said: “Welcome to Hastings Pop. 25,000 
Sertoma Lions Kiwanis Optimist Clarke Hotel." 

At 53 Hopp, the ex-Cardinal, had aged gracefully. His 
belly was still taut under his impeccable tailoring, and his 
hair, combed straight back in a style popular in the ’40s, 
called (by boys in the *50s) the Eddie Cantor, had thinned 
only marginally. The lines in his face gave him away; a 
geometry of lines from squinting up at pop flics. 

“That’s Duncan Field,” Johnny Hopp said. The ball 
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A man is understandably proud of the things that please him most. 



The story behind Torsion-Quiet. Only 
Imperial among America's . three luxury 
cars has a torsion-bar suspension on every 
model, though a competitor uses it on 
one of his most expensive models. Tor- 
sion bars, with unibody construction and 
the Sound Isolation System, deliver a Tor- 
sion-Quiet Ride. An ideal combination 
of quietness, stability and control. 

The roomiest luxury car. We have de- 
signed Imperial to be the roomiest Ameri- 
can luxury car. Based upon the sum of eight critical inte- 
rior measurements, we come out ahead of the others. 
Roominess, we feel, is a prime luxury car requisite. 


windows, etc.), there are many interest- 
ing options to select from. Including our 
exclusive dual heating or Airtemp air con- 
ditioning systems. Dual controls allow 
the driver to set separate levels of com- 
fort for front and rear compartments. 
Price. A modicum of difference. Price 
differences between comparable models 
in the luxury class are negligible. How- 
ever, the standard LeBaron 4-Door Hard- 
top comes with a vinyl roof and 50/50 
split bench seat; thus many regard it to be the best value. 
It's only a three-car field. Study them all. 

The new choice. a 


Adding convenience to luxury. In addition to Imperial's 
long list of standard equipment (power steering, brakes. 
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THERE ARE A DOZER WAVS 
YOU (AH IAAKE GREAT DAIQUIRIS. 
AAD OAE WAY THAT YOU (Afl'T. 


There’s no way to make an authentic Daiquiri without using rum. But 
because you use rum, and because rum blends with almost anything, you 
can make a dozen different kinds of Daiquiris. And they all taste great. 

Providing you use the rum that made Daiquiris famous in the first 
place. Puerto Rican Rum. 

It’s not dark and syrupy like rums from some countries are. Puerto 
Rican Rum is light and clear and dry. Because every Puerto Rican Rum is 
distilled at high proof. And aged. And filtered with charcoal for added 
smoothness. 

Whether you like the taste of a basic Daiquiri or not, there’s bound to 
be a Daiquiri that you’ll love. 

Here are four to start with. But please, start with Puerto Rican Rum. 

Basic: X A oz. Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix (or A oz. lime juice and 1 
scant tsp. sugar). 1 Vi oz. White or Silver Puerto Rican Rum. Shake 
with ice. 

Peach: add Vi peach. Mix in blender. 

Orange: add 1 oz. orange juice. Blend. 

Banana: basic recipe plus H banana (or 1 tbsp. banana liqueur.) Blend. 

A FREE RUM RECIPE BOOK IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING M IC P T A n|/OA PI Ifn 

WRITE RUMS OF PUERTO RICO, 66G FIFTH AVF... N Y 10019 KUCK I W KIVHI I KUI 1 1 
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park had the comfortable beaten-down look of a favorite 
pillow. The light columns stood out against the gunmctal 
sky. “Yogi Berra played a game there as a kid. for an Amer- 
ican Legion team. I understand he hit a home run they 
still talk about. It was a helluva drive. Even in a Cadillac 
it was a helluva drive.” 

Steve McQueen was showing at the Strand. Doublc-O 
Seven was at the Rivoli. The movie heroes march two by 
two across the country, as binding to the culture as the 
highways are to the economy. The car radio announced 
the Hastings chill factor at 35° below zero. 

“My father had a bar in Hastings. Hopp's Tavern,” 
said Johnny. "My grandfather used to ride to town on his 
bike to the bar. and when he was finished he’d push the 
bike home. When the season was over and I’d come back, 
people would come around to the bar and say, ‘How’s 
Johnny doing?' ‘Hell, I dunno. Go see for yourself. He's 
up on the Platte River, hunting.’ ” 

After Johnny Hopp made it to the major leagues it 
looked like he would never let go. He played 13 years, a 
long time. One year he hit .340. Of the high-paid stars of 
today only a handful ever hit .340. But he was in a lesser 
constellation. The most he ever made was S30.000. He 
was known for longevity, for speed afoot, and he could 
always catch a fly ball. “No one epitomizes the Cardinal 
spirit like Johnny Hopp,” a columnist in St. Louis wrote 
in 1942 when the Cardinals retrieved a pennant after be- 
ing 1 0 Vi games behind the Dodgers in August. 

The Cards had Johnny Hopp first, and then the Braves, 
Pirates, Yankees and Detroit Tigers owned him. He played 
in five World Series and had a lifetime batting average of 
.296. That is better than people like Frank Howard or Har- 
mon Killcbrew will end up with, but they hit balls in the 
bleacher seats and Johnny Hopp played a different game 
called hustle. Hustle does not negotiate especially high 
when the average starts to slide. 

Everyone knew where the great DiMaggio spent his 
years after 1951; those implacable journalists of sport, the 
nerve endings of his vast following, would not allow him 
to go uninvaded in his privacy. The DiMaggios of base- 
ball do not fade away, they only die. Or reincarnate as man- 
agers. But what of the Johnny Hopps? Are they all up 
hunting on the Platte River? 

"I ride the state for the Kansas-Nebraska National Gas 
Company," said Hopp. “1 have a car and an expense ac- 
count, and I do public relations, put out a magazine, 
make speeches, hold clinics for kids, that kind of thing. 
I'm active in civic affairs. I’m luckier than a lot of guys. I 
hunt and I fish and I play golf. I don’t watch baseball. 
Oh, I might see a World Series game if I’m home for 
lunch and can catch a couple innings on the television. 
Never been a sitter. That's one reason I live here— 15 min- 
utes to the hunting, 15 minutes to the fishing.” 

A sign by the road invited travelers to purchase “Ap- 
paloosas and Apples.” A motel marquee made an equally 


diversified offer: “Chinese Food and Breakfast.” A Union 
Pacific Railroad freight train groaned across the viaduct 
at Burlington Avenue. 

“I dreaded the day I wouldn’t play,” continued Johnny 
Hopp. “I couldn't imagine not playing ball anymore. Then, 
in thewinterof '52,thecontract didn't come in the mail [De- 
troit, Dec. 23 ( AP ) — The Detroit Tigers announced today the 
unconditional release of Johnny Hopp, the 36-year-old 
. . .] and that was the way it was done. Twenty years of 
baseball, and then no baseball. That year I buried myself 
into the golf driving range I had, and later I took a job as 
a coach for the Tigers, and I coached a year for the 
Cards. Then I didn't get a contract in the mail again. 
That one was not as hard. I'd be lying to you if I said I 
didn’t miss it, but life goes on. Things work out.” 

An executive for the club Hopp had played for longest 
came to Hastings after that on business. “He had always 
told me how much he admired me, how much he appre- 
ciated the way I played, all-out all the time. He said I'd 
always have a job in baseball. 

“He was in Hastings three days. He never called to say 
hello.” 

B arre, Vt., Pop. 11,100. The Granite Center of the 
World. Granite for topping people off when they 
are dead. Everybody has to be first at something. The 
town grows lengthwise, tight to a vine of concrete des- 
ignated as U.S. Route 302 out of Montpelier. Snow dusts 
the road and is piled high on either side. It is 20° below 
zero. Ice, snow and endless non-color. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company, Mercedes-Benz, Moose 
Lodge 1391, Del's Pizza — polyps newly grow n to the vine. 
A&W Root Beer is closed for the season. The owner has 
gone to Florida. A clanking orange snowplow leads the 
way into town, ripping off the crust. The traveler has been 
told Barre is the hottest sports spot in the state. In con- 
text, that is a curious adjective. It has been below freezing 
for every hour save two since Christmas. 

The lights are on at midday. Neat, ancient high-gabled 
houses. People move in, out, in again, and the population 
goes unaltered. No slums. No lounges. No Negroes. No 
YMCA. “Say, son, what do you do here to keep your 
mind off your freezing feet?” “Hunt rabbits.” “And?” 
“Race snowmobiles — 40, 50 miles an hour. Faster at night. 
You can be braver at night.” 

The auditorium is up a side street from the main road on 
the crest of a steep glassy hill. It had been erected in 1939, 
a monument overlooking thecity, and had acquired the w ell- 
used look of a place that has seen the comings and goings 
of operettas, politicians, Harlem Globetrotters and Gor- 
geous Georges. 

A high-booted man in a quilted jacket was sweeping 
the snowdust from the cntranceway, looking, alone in that 
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Goodyear’s widest street tire yet 

Eight inches of tread width puts more rubber on the road. 60-Series 
— only 60% as high as it is wide. With big, white Goodyear letters on 
the sidewall. Standard or optional on several 1970 supercars. Only 
one problem. It’s so wide it may not fit your car. Check your car's 
specs before you buy. If it doesn’t fit — maybe you need a new car. 
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gray perspective, like the last curler on earth. He said he 
couldn't be sure of the principals but there was, indeed, a 
big basketball game tonight and to arrive early because 
the place would be jumping. He said this without looking 
up from the business end of his broomstick. 

With time to burn, I went for coffee at one of the glass- 
aluminum specialty food huts found on every main street. 
In a doughty mood brought on by the prodding cold, I 
ordered two cream-filled chocolate-covered coconut-coat- 
ed donuts and bent myself like a palm over my steaming 
coffee to eavesdrop. 

Two men in oil-company uniforms were sallying over 
the departure of a bearded young man in a maxi-length 
fur coat. The young man had just walked out with a bag 
of donuts and a German shepherd on a leash. I could see 
him through the plate glass, piling his dog into a green 
Ford with New York license plates. A snub-nosed blonde 
girl was behind the wheel. The young man was topped off 
by such an extravagant amount of wrinkly hair that he 
appeared to be an extension of his own coat. 

“A Goddard man, all right,” said the younger of the 
oilmen. “The only way to go to college. Go to class when- 
ever you like. Say whatever you want in class. Lay it on 
the old perfessor. Free thinking. Free love. Boy'. Real ah- 
van . . . a-van . . 

“Garde.” 

“Only rule they have, the girls have to be out of the 
boys’ rooms by 4 a.m.” 

“Why’s that?” 

“It's the rule. I dunno, it's the rule. So they can get a cou- 
ple hours sleep before class. But you get over there at 6, 
you can still catch the changing of the guard.” 

“Seems to me you know an awful lot about it fora dis- 
interested party.” 

The younger man grinned. 

My rations were delivered, cash on the barrel, but I was 
short the change and the waitress couldn't break a S10 
bill. A man in a business suit on the far side of the coun- 
ter offered S7 for my SIO in a straight cash deal. “That’s a 
Vermont special," he said. "Try fleecing a Vermont man 
and that'll happen to you.” 

When the oilmen had left I asked the businessman about 
the Goddard crowd. The school was only a few miles 
away: were Barre’s mothers concerned? 

“No, not really. They're actually pretty intelligent kids 
from wealthy families — New York and Massachusetts. 
They're not demented or anything, just ashamed they’re 
not as miserable as they think they ought to be. Maybe 
we’d be better off not trying to understand them so much. 
We’ll wear them out trying to understand them." 

Early enough, I retracked up the glass hill and found a 
parking place across from the auditorium in a field closed 
in by parapets of plowed, crusted snow. I w as directed up- 
stairs to the “adult” section, being assured by the usher I 


would be less comfortable at floor level (students) unless I 
had a strong ear for one team or the other. I took an aisle 
seat in the second row of the balcony. 

The auditorium filled quickly. In front of me a boy in a 
red athletic sweater, perhaps 17, with long black side- 
burns, was deep in communication with the light of his 
life, a plumpish girl with bone-white hair flattened against 
her head. Behind me settled a family of fans whose in- 
structional chief was a graying man in a parka and a yel- 
low tie and chukka boots. 

I could not have been luckier. The man was a hope 
chest of information. He soon had our area apprised of 
the local team’s precarious position. This was, as I had 
hoped, a grudge match, the big game between home-town 
Spaulding and Montpelier High. Both were unbeaten in 
the conference. “At home," said the man, "Montpelier is 
15 points better. But not here." 

A black-haired woman, once pretty but loosened from 
her beauty by time and maternity, took the seat to my 
left, squeezing in with her son. The boy looked about 10 
and as he sat down he gave a hair-raising impersonation 
of a busted steam valve, a cheer he w as to repeat often dur- 
ing the game. The woman waved at some friends to my 
right, and politely wished me a good evening. 

The game began, and after that the profound stomping 
and yelling slackened only enough to renew itself in roll- 
ing waves of sound. The players exulted over every basket 
and were devastated by every miss. Foul calls were signals 
for surges of indignation, usually led by the coaches. No 
foul call was justified. Mandibles jumping, the Montpelier 
coach patrolled the sidelines, posturing and calling signals 
and beseeching referees. He was so far-ranging that once 
he wound up in front of the Barre bench. Realizing where 
he was, he did a perfect double-take, as though suddenly 
awakened from a dream walk. 

The game was close at the start. “At's it, attaboy Lou- 
is!” shouted the information center behind me. He knew 
all the players by their first names. “Get those hands up 
Gary. . . . At’s it, at’s it. spread 'em out!” Then, at a mod- 
ulation better suited to instruct us: “See that Timmy? He 
knows what he's doing. We're gonna box that No. 23 out, 
that Cody kid. He’s their top player — we’ve got to box 
him out.” 

We nodded our agreement. 

A Barre player, clutching his stomach, took himself out 
of the game, cramped with emotion. He sat down and 
bent over and someone put a towel over his head. I had 
forgotten how intense and how exciting teen-age children 
at sport can be. And how wonderfully superior commu- 
nity involvement in sport is to that tenuous relationship 
the big-city fan has with his professional team. Those 
were the neighbor boys out there, and the boy friends and 
sons and nephews, and up here were the dads and moms 
and brothers and teachers and best girls, and the link was 
through the heart and in the blood. In contrast, the other 
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is an illusive, one-sided romance, the 
supporter having to half-imaginc 
communion with the athlete, and the 
athlete only vaguely aware who is be- 
hind those claps and boos. 

It is popular just now to think of 
participant sport as superior, per- 
force, to spectator sport. No one 
would disagree that the specimen 
adult American — desperate for exer- 
cise — is better off playing two sets of 
tennis than nesting two hours in a 
box seat. But that is a purely phys- 
ical argument, and what I am talk- 
ing about is an exercise of the soul. 

Once, in a little Mormon town in 
Utah, I saw this at its fullest bloom: / 
a whole town loving and loved by £ 
its high-school basketball team. Years 
later — six, to be exact — I received a 
letter from one of the players on that team. He remem- 
bered I had been there just for a visit and he was writing 
to tell me of the untimely death of his father. He thought 
1 would like to know. 

My information from the rear was correct. The Barre 
team was not as good as the Montpelier team. But in its 
flailing it demonstrated a strong willingness to survive, 
like a non-swimmer treading water, and actually led by a 
point after the first quarter. The boy in the red sweater in 
front of me took advantage of each peak period of ex- 
citement to put the clinch on his girl friend. That way it 
looked like cheering. 

In the second quarter our hopes for Barre soon deteri- 
orated. Montpelier began to open up a lead. 

“Press 'em! Press ’em!” implored the man behind me. 

“Press ’em!” I yelled, surprising myself. 

A Barre boy, Timmy, stole a Montpelier pass and drib- 
bled madly downcourt. 

“Attaboy, Timmy!” said the man, leaping up. “He’ll 
get the ball for you, that Timmy.” 

Timmy, too madly, let the ball slip out of his hands and 
out of bounds. 

"He'll also lose it for you,” said the man. 

Barre continued to grow sloppier. It could have used 
the surer hands of the boy in the red sweater. By halftime 
the issue was as good as resolved. Barre trailed by seven. 
As five unsmiling, sturdily constructed baton twirlers trun- 
dled onto the court I struck up a conversation with the 
woman on my left. 

She said she had only recently returned from Tucson, 
Ariz., where she had lived 10 years, nine of them without 
a husband. She had kept a loaded gun in her closet after a 
man was bludgeoned to death 150 feet from her house. In 
a city of 250,000 she felt quarantined, and ached with home- 
sickness. Home was Montpelier, and the names and faces 



of the boys on the Montpelier team 
were all familiar to her, though she 
had never seen them. A small town's 
athletic families arc self-perpetuating. 
Fred Smith grows up to look like 
his brother Ed or his father Ted and 
the family athletic pride melds into 
the pride for school. “The Cody 
boys — they're Syrian,” she said. 
"They’ve always been fine athletes. 
There's a section in Montpelier we 
call Codyville because there are so 
many Codys. 

“When you are from Montpelier, 
you think of Barre people as row- 
dies. This is the blue-collar crowd. 
Montpelier's the capital, you know, 
and we always felt we got a better up- 
bringing over there. Now I live in 
Barre and I hear the other side. Barre 
people think Montpelier people charge everything and 
don't pay their bills.” 

The teams were back on the floor and the noise was pick- 
ing up. Half shouting , 1 asked if she had any other qualms 
about coming home again. 

“Only one,” she said. 

“Yes?” 

She hesitated, and turned her eyes to the game. For a 
time I did not think she was going to answer. When she 
did, I could barely hear her. 

". - - Aren't enough single men,” she said. 

The game ended, Barre a loser by 16 points. The Cody 
boy scored 32 points. Codyville would jump tonight. Our 
side's exit from the auditorium was a funeral procession. 
Two wet-eyed boys barely in their teens stood at the edge 
of the parking lot. searching the crowd for a hostile face. 
In the time-honored tradition of high-school kids and 
grudge games, a mouse under the eye is a badge of honor 
at school on Monday morning and they had made up 
their minds to try for a pound of flesh. "If one comes at 
you, kick him in the ,” one boy instructed the other. 

In some parking lots I have been in, in New York and 
Washington, words like that would have been the prelude 
to real trouble. Knives, perhaps, and chains, and then si- 
rens in the night. In Barre, Vt. the only trouble I en- 
countered was getting my rented car through the one break 
in the snowbound parking lot. Skillfully maneuvering, tak- 
ing chances, intimidating others — parking lots bring out 
the natural sporting instinct in all Americans — I was able 
to avoid by two being the last car out. 

On Route 302 I gave a young hitchhiker a lift toward 
Montpelier. He was probably 1 3 years old and he was wear- 
ing neither gloves nor overcoat nor hat, only a tufted leath- 
er jacket. His cheeks were chapped rouge-red. He said he 
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had just come from washing dishes at a restaurant where 
they pay a buck an hour, and was going to join his dad 
for a night ride on the family snowmobile. 

“She’s a Panther," he said. “Seventy-five miles an hour. 
Makes 15-foot jumps. We’re in a club. Tl.cy have races 
and everything. You ought to try one out." 

I did the next morning, and in the afternoon as I flew 
out of Burlington the jet dipped its wing to the south and 
I could sec in the snow the ruts and tracks of the sport. I 
had made my mark on Vermont and it would last, in that 
refrigerator, at least to spring. 

E arly in this narrative I presented the football coach 
of Tcrgus County High, Lcwistown. Mont, as a man 
who earned his 32p an hour. That is what he figured he 
got for coaching football one season. If he seemed to be 
offered up as a novel specimen. 1 apologize. His drive-in 
football stadium might be novel: he isn't. As a group, 
high-school coaches are all waiting to get their rewards in 
heaven because as long as they arc high-school coaches 
they are going to be underpaid on earth. But there arc 
exceptions. . . . 

Interstate 75, a thundering tape measure marking the 
miles from Sault Ste. Marie to St. Petersburg, skirls Val- 
dosta, Ga. to the west, expediting the escape route to the 
sands of Florida and taking the play away from old U.S. 
41, a more serene, edifying conveyor. A voice named Ben- 
ton is making the car radio tremble: “. . . ray-nee night 
in Jaw-juh . . . ray-nee niiiiiiig/if in Jaw-juh ... it seems 

like it’s raynin' all over the world " 

Ahead of me the folds in the earth rise gently. Tobacco 
country, and soybeans and cotton and pines that yield the 
gum turpentine. Spanish moss hangs from the trees like 
bridal trains, recalling the wedding of the people to an 
older, mellower time. 

“Welcome to Valdosta. Church of Christ one-half 
block." 

The churches are gleaming white. They seem to be ev- 
erywhere, two to a block. The police cats arc white, the 
streets clean, the society stratified: 10' , control about 90 r ,'. 
of the wealth. Langdalc, Strickland and Goodloe arc names 
to know, or to be reckoned w ith. 

In the center of town the marble statue is of a soldier in 
anachronistic fighting gear. The statue was erected in 1911. 
The inscription says it was dedicated to "Our Confed- 
erate dead. CSA." White people, hanging to the thread, 
do not want to give up their heritage either. In the year 
1969 some black people raised the roof over the playing 
of Dixie at high-school sporting events. Whites blamed 
“outside agitators.” 

Despite ax-handle rhetoric from the slate capital, the 
integration of Valdosta High School has gone smoothly. 
The school was one of the first to be integrated in the 


state and it was a balanced, meaningful integration. The 
Valdosta High School football team, the best team in Geor- 
gia year after year, is coached by a man named Wright 
Bazemore. Bazemore does not have stars. He only has 
boys he considers his children. Fifteen percent of his chil- 
dren are black. 

I missed the hunting I had hoped to have with Wright 
Bazemore. I got there too late on a Saturday afternoon 
and he had already gone and returned. 

“Get your birds?” I asked. 

“Got me a few.” 

“What's a few — the limit?” 

“Yes." He smiled. 

“Well, maybe we can try tomorrow.” 

“I’m a Christian," he said. 

“Yes?" 

“I don’t hunt on Sunday. I go to church on Sunday.” 

To fill you in on all of Wright Bazemore's qualifica- 
tions might be a fairly suffocating thing, but for those 
who cannot resist box scores, a medium-length rundown 
is offered. 

Wright Bazemore is now 53 years old. He is. in middle 
age. not imposing to look at— a moderate to small man 
with gray hair and batwing cars, and a rather nice smile 
under licorice eyebrows. He is shy and lets his wife do 
most of the talking in mixed groups. He was born 60 
miles up the road in Fitzgerald, where he once scored 10 
touchdowns in two high-school football games. He went 
on to play at Mercer when Mercer was taking lessons 
from teams like Army and Navy and Georgia Tech. 

Wright has been coaching the Valdosta High football 
team for 29 years. He did not have to die to get into the 
Georgia Hall of Fame, because his teams won 266 out of 
313 games and 14 state championships. No, he rode in on 
a wave of adoration. Four trophy cases crowd the school 
halls and arc crammed with little gold men kicking foot- 
balls, old retired jerseys and half-deflated footballs that 
have scores like 48-0 and 54-6 painted on them. (Winning 
isn't everything. Total annihilation can be fun, too.) 

Since I had missed the hunting. Wright said there was 
no need for me to miss supper and took me to his house 
for hamburgers w ith the family. His w ife, Bettie, was prone 
to be informative. She talked about the country's debt to 
the Negro and how it was being paid in Valdosta, but ad- 
mitted to an honest concern about having to drive her 
daughter across town next year to what had been an all- 
Negro school. I have seen the uneasiness everywhere. Bus- 
ing is fine until the horn toots for thee. 

The subject of her concern was a slim, very dark-eyed 
girl who was on the verge of becoming beautiful. Every 
time the telephone rang the girl was the first one to it. The 
family was having trouble keeping boys off her scent. The 
boy at the table, her brother, had a strong jaw and a curl 
on his forehead — "a straight-A student," Mrs. Bazemore 
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When the Concorde takes off on its experimental 
flights through the sound barrier, the watch on board 
will be Rolex. 

Its tough Oyster' case is carved out of a block of 
18kt. Gold or Swedish stainless steel. Inside these 
solid walls is a self-winding, officially certified 30-jewel 
Swiss chronometer. And outside, its face tells the date 
and the time in two time zones at once. 

It took three years to build the first Concorde. And it 
takes over a year to build every Rolex Oyster Perpetual. 
Care like this spells precision— Pan Am* pilots who will 
fly the Concorde could not afford to settle for less. 

The Rolex these pilots wear is the GMT-Master 
Chronometer. In 18kt. gold with matching bracelet, 
$1,125. In steel, $255. 


■Individually tested and guaranteed to a depth of 
165 leet when case, crown and crystal are intact. 
Official Timepiece, Pan American World Airways. 
Pan American will be the first U.S. airline to fly 
the Concorde in scheduled service. 


ROLEX 


AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. NEW YORK 10036. 

Also available in Canada. Write for Iree color catalog. 




AMERICA continued 


said — and only recently was a regular linebacker on Wright 
Bazemore's varsity. 

After dinner Wright drove me around to meet Dyna- 
mite Goodloc, a town hero. I had heard about Dynamite 
Goodloe but I didn't know he was one of the Goodloes. 
Dynamite was relaxed in a chair in his sprawling ranch- 
style house, wearing a monogrammed T shirt and dun- 
garees and chewing on a pipe. Even in repose he was a 
striking figure, almost a perfect square, maybe five six or 
seven, 240 pounds. Despite his physique, he had been an 
outstanding athlete: football at Georgia Tech and an en- 
viable record in amateur golf. When Wright first started 
coaching at Valdosta High, Dynamite used to come around 
and scrimmage with the team. Without pads. 

Coffee was served, and Dynamite began talking about 
“this man ” Wright Bazemore and what he had done. 
And Wright just sat there quietly and listened. As I un- 
derstand it, it had worked this way: 

Wright Bazemore's efTect on Valdosta was not to make 
football the logical focal point of a town’s pride, but to 
make football the town's passion, its purpose. Kids in cra- 
dles were rocked toward the day they would be in on the 
program. The program, which Wright had set up as city 
schools’ athletic director, consisted of junior-high-school 
teams that were fully equipped and played 10-game sched- 
ules. These feed the 95-member high-school varsity. (I 
could not help but think of Don Perkins and his meager 
25 in Lewistown. Mont.) For the varsity there were no 
rags, only riches. A Touchdown Club was organized, at 
$10 a member, and the club donated $3,500 a year so that 
Wright could take 1 10 players to a deluxe two-week foot- 
ball camp in the summer. The club provided 35c a plate 
so that each player could have chops and steaks when 
other kids in school were eating tunafish. 

Wright’s abilities were compared with those of Bobby 
Dodd and Bear Bryant; the major had called him Val- 
dosta's “No. 1 citizen." Dynamite Goodloc said he was 
the No. 1 deterrent to juvenile delinquency. Wright did 
not allow his players to drink or smoke. One who did 
smoke was kicked off the team and a few days later came 
to Bazemore in tears. His father would not let him eat 
with the rest of the family, he said, and had banished him 
to his room every night after supper. “Coach,” said the 
boy, “I'll kill myself if you don’t take me back." 

Every game was a sellout in a stadium that has 12,000 
seats. The only way to wrest a season ticket from a reg- 
ular was to get it willed to you. Parents who had moved 
away brought their kids back to town when they were of 
age for football. And athletes who had moved away hid 
their cigarettes and came around to see Wright Bazemore 
before visiting mama and papa. A New York company 
chartered a plane to bring alumni home to see the games 
on Friday night. A boy in the Air Force had his mother 
send tape recordings of game broadcasts. 

Bazemore's personal needs, meanwhile, were being tak- 


en care of by a flexible school and salary policy, and he 
obliged by not turning his head to college offers. He was 
rewarded for his fidelity in still other ways: a new Buick, 
and a camper, and a trailer, and a color television set and 
a boat. And there was always somebody who would fix 
his TV for free, or bring around some avocados. 

“This is a very good place to coach,” said Wright 
Bazemore. 

"Because of him, Valdosta is a better place to live,” 
said Dynamite Goodloe. 

"Here we believe in football," said Wright Bazemore. 

And then, just as we were about to call it a night, Mrs. 
Bazemore said something that I have not yet forgotten. 
Nor have I decided exactly what conclusions to draw, if 
any. My feelings then and now are ambivalent. I was sit- 
ting there in the glow of Wright Bazemore's great success, 
convinced that at last I had found the high-school coach 
who was not only worth his salt but was getting it, too, 
when Mrs. Bazemore said what a blow it had been to be 
tied in the championship game last year. 

The team had won 12 straight, and then was tied 26-26, 
by Athens, Ga., and, she said, "all Wright could do af- 
terward was go around saying to people, ‘I'm sorry. I’m 
sorry. I'm sorry,’ as if he’d lost. As if he’d failed. Just 
‘I’m sorry, I’m sorry.’ I felt so bad for him.” 

Having experienced Wright Bazemore, I felt, on Sunday 
morning in Valdosta, Ga., the need to be better myself. 
Perhaps if I were a smoker I would have given up smok- 
ing. Instead I picked out the biggest, oldest Baptist church 
in town, a high-ceilinged, stained-glassed, sand-colored ed- 
ifice in which the pipes of the organ stretched across the 
choir area like a glistening row of super baseball bats. 

I was ushered in, just behind a little black girl in pigtails 
and the whitest ruffles I had ever seen, to a seat — the 
church was packed — between a woman and her children 
and an old lady in a blue-feathered hat. 

“How nice to see you again,” said the blue-feathered 
hat. “Very glad you could come, and" — looking at the 
woman and children next to me — “my what a lovely fam- 
ily you have.” She was still talking to me when the music 
started, and I felt so good I belted out the first hymn with 
stunning vibrato. 

The preacher wore a modified crew cut, and his delivery 
was bloated with pro-nun-cia-tion and vivid symbolism. 
"... A gold mine waiting to be ex-ca-va-ted by some pros- 
pec-tor. . . It wasn’t long before an opaque look came 
over the eyes of the choir. My personal objection to the 
sermon was that it could have been delivered anywhere— 
the Lions Club, the B’nai B'rith — without offending any- 
body. It lacked the ecclesiastical wallop I had hoped to 
find in the Bible Belt, and left me strangely unpurged. 

I got out as quickly as possible and searched Valdosta’s 
streets until I found myself a Burger King and ordered a 
double hamburger. Heavy on the onions. end 
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DEWAR’S PROFILES 

( Pronounced Do-ers “ White Label") 



HICK GHIGG 

HOME: La Jolla, California 
AGE: 3*2 

PROFESSION: Marine Ecologist. 

HOBBIES: Surfing champion, scuba diving, 
photography, writing. 

LAST BOOK READ: “Famine-1075.” 

LAST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Ph. D. thesis on 
the population dynamics of marine organisms. 
QUOTE: “People don’t think you can pollute 
oceans because they’re so big. Well, the sky was 
big too. Oceans will be used more and more for 
food and I want to make sure they’re used care- 
fully. They're the last unspoiled resource we have.” 
PROFILE: Committed. Impatient. A realist, deter- 
mined to apply his knowledge to today’s problems. 
SCOTCH: Dewar’s “White Label." 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF • © SCHENLEY IMPORTS CO.. N.Y.. N Y. 



'OyS&T \ 
White label 

' 'pScorMW-fj 


Certain fine whiskies from the hills and glens of 
Scotland are blended into every drop of Dewar's 
"White Label." 

Before blending, every one of these selected 
whiskies is rested and matured in its own snug vat. 

Then, one by one, they're brought together by 
the skilled hand of the master blender of Perth. 



Built to meet the challenge. 



Haig Ultra is a great golf ball for one simple 
reason. No matter what the challenge, you 
have more than enough ball when it's 
Haig Ultra". And they cost the same as 
ordinary balls. 

Haig Ultra ^ More than enough ball. 


Walter Hagen Golf Equipment Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Available only through golf professional shops. 


GREAT SPANISH MUSIC 
lO DAYS FREE 



Now you can discover the de- 
lights of Spanish music in an 
enjoyable experiment-at Time- 
Life Records’ risk and expense 

J ust mail the coupon below and we 
will send you without obligation a 
magnificent book - and - record album 
of Spanish songs and dances — yours 
to listen to and examine free for 10 
days! No matter how “ordinary” you 
may consider your taste in music, we 
believe you'll discover you can appre- 
ciate and enjoy great music if you 
learn how to listen to it... and under- 
stand it. And the secret to understand- 
ing this great Spanish music is in the 
beautifully illustrated Time-Lifebook, 
“The Spanish Style,” that comes with 
the four records... and gives you the 
background of the music, the com- 
posers. the country itself. 

THE SPANISH SPIRIT 
When you receive your album, browse 
through the colorfully illustrated 
book, “The Spanish Style,” especially 
written to give you an insight into 
Spain's art, her history and her peo- 
ple... into the heart of the Spanish 
spirit ... so that you can fully appreci- 
ate the melodies and rhythms that 
make Spanish music so captivating. 

Then listen to this exciting music. 
You’ll thrill to the exhilarating 
rhythms of flamenco dances, the 
haunting melody of gypsy guitars, the 
curling of a dreamy Spanish folk song 
on the breeze. You’ll discover that the 
heart of this marvelous music is in the 
unique blend of melody and rhythm 
that makes Spanish music perhaps 
the most enjoyable music in the world 
— never pretentious or heavy, always 
stirring or exciting. You’ll get the 
"feel” of the Spanish style . . . from 
the supple rhythms of the fandango 
to the clashing of castanets and 
shouts of "Ole, Ole” which are part of 
the music itself. 

In addition to the records and book, 
you’ll also receive a “Listener’s Guide” 
that adds to your enjoyment and un- 
derstanding of the music by telling 
you how the music came to be com- 
posed, how it’s played and what to 
listen for. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER 

Once you listen to these records and 
read the book, we believe you’ll want 
to keep this superb album in your 
home — to enjoy again and again. 

If you do decide to keep it, you’ll have 
another pleasant surprise. This mag- 
nificent Spanish music is on Angel 
Records, considered by many collec- 
tors to be the finest recordings made. 
You might expect to pay up to $20 for 
the records alone. But because of the 
large pressing made especially for 
Time-Life Records, you get the com- 
plete 4-record stereo album (playable 



* UNFORGETTABLE MUSIC by de 
Falla, Bizet, Granados, Albeniz, Cha- 
brier, Turina. Victoria, Mudarra, 
Fuenllana. 

* CYPSY SONGS AND DANCES 

* EXCERPTS from ■‘Carmen." “ The 
Three-Cornered Hat," "Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain" and many more 
Spanish favorites — 36 selections in all. 


on both stereo and modern monaural 
phonographs), plus the book, plus the 
“Listener's Guide,” at an unbelievably 
low price — only $12.95* (plus postage 
and handling). And remember, you 
can't buy this album at any price in 
a store. It’s available only through 
Time-Life Records. 

ENJOY OTHER GREAT MUSIC 
“The Spanish Style” is the introduc- 
tory book-and-record album in a spe- 
cial series called “The Story of Great 
Music,” which will give you and your 
family a new appreciation of the 
world’s greatest music. If you sub- 
scribe. these albums will be shipped to 
you, on approval, every second month. 
Any album may be returned, and you 
may cancel your free audition priv- 


ilege at any time. You risk nothing. 
And we believe you’ll gain a lifetime 
of new listening pleasure ... by dis- 
covering that you really are a family 
that enjoys and appreciates truly 
great music. 

Fill out the coupon NOW, before 
you forget and mail it today! 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED READERS' 
FREE PRIVILEGE COUPON 


TO: TIME-LIFE RECORDS 2524-25 

Time & Life Bldg.. Chicago, 111. 60611 
Please send me the exciting and colorful 
"The Spanish Style” album for 10 days’ 
free audition. After that time I may re- 
turn the four records and Illustrated 
book without obligation. If I decide to 
keep them. I will pay $12.95* (plus post- 
age and handling) . Other albums and 
books from "The Story of Great Music" 
will be sent to me at two-month Inter- 
vals at the same price. I am under no 
obligation to purchase any minimum 
number and may cancel my free-exam- 
Inatlon privilege at any time. 

MR. ) 

Miss) <P!f»«c print plainly) 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Signature 

• In Canada, add $2,00 


CHS 



For every dollar 
a college needs 
to educate a 
student- 
it charges 33 j 
in tuition. 

The cost of educating the students in our colleges 
and universities, this year, is estimated at more than 
$30 billion. Tuitions, high as they seem to parents, only 
pay about H of this. 

There are now over 7,000,000 students — more 
than triple the number of 1.5 years ago. Skyrocketing, 
but vitally necessary expenditures — for larger facilities 
and faculties — and for academic advances — have brought 
our colleges and universities to a financial crisis. 

They must, somehow, meet the bill. And keep 
higher education moving ahead. Both are urgent, if our 
young people, and our society, are to move ahead. 

The billions of dollars that tuitions don’t pay 
must come from other sources. More help is needed, now, 
from more individuals, more businesses. 

To better understand the need, ask a college. 

Give to the college of your choice. r# 11 

C OunG' V education 




Based on official 
Civil Aeronautics Board records, 
Eastern Airlines is the on-time 
record holder for 1969. 

Which means that And maybe most 

Eastern planes surpassed important, we had to do 
all other scheduled air- this despite complicated 
lines in percentage of schedules and hundreds 
flights arriving within of takeoffs and landings 
15 minutes of the printed every day. And we did. 
schedule. We did it because we 

So, Eastern travelers realized the dream of flisiht 
wasted less time getting 
to their destinations. 

But it didn’t just 
happen. We had to make 
it happen. 

By making good on 
our commitment to make 
you as at home in the sky 
as you are on land. 

We had to develop 
reservations systems far 
beyond the usual. 

And it cost us about 
$27 million in computer 
hardware to do it. 

We had to develop 
hustling expertise on the 
ground to match the 600 
mph expertise 
had in the air. 


• lined upon .ill .chcdtilfij flighl. Ounng iwiv hcttuvn inp 
Kill cil) p:iu\, .in icpuflnJ io ilw C ml Acnuuuiiv. Ilvinl 


EASTERN The Wings of Man. 

Fiisiom flies to 104 cities, including Atlanta. New Orleans. Nashville. Louisville. Greensboro/ Highpoini. 
At suipiisingly low fares. Call us at 467-2900 in C hicago or your travel agent. And charge it if you like. 


tarnishes a bit when you 
have to sit around and wait 
for it to happen. 

We did it because 
making the dream of flight 
a reality is a commitment 
on the part of the 32,000 
people of Eastern to make 
good. The Wings of Man. 

Yes, you may have 
to wait more than 15 
minutes for an Eastern 
flight some rare day in 
May, air traffic being what 
it is, but take comfort, for 
chances are it'd be longer 
with someone else. 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL NBA: There were just nboul two 
minutes remaining in the third period and already 
the young giant sat on the bench, his team hope- 
lessly trailing in its final hid for the NBA Pastern 
championship. New York fans were on their feet, 
chanting "Goodby Lewie, we hate to see you go.” 
And Ferdinand Lewis Alemdor Jr. , who later said 
it would have been "redundant to put me back 
in." watched silently as the Knicks put together an 
ms mcibliM 32 96c (Tort and took the scries from Mib 

of," said Aleindor. and. indeed, with the knicks 
conducting a blitzkrieg in every department, it 
seemed doubtful anyone could have stopped them. 
Only the Lakers, surprise w inners of seven straight 
playoff games, now stood between them and their 
first world title. For Willis Reed, it was a dual chal- 
lenge; had any previous center been forced to bat- 
tle the likes of Aleindor and Wilt Chamberlain in 
consecutive series'.’ But Willis had a plan. Sensing 
that Chamberlain's knee injury had slowed him 
somewhat on defense, he decided to go right at 
Wilt, The results, although he suffered a shoulder 
injury that could hamper him the rest of the way. 
showed 37 points and a Knick playoff record of 16 
field goals for Reed, Still, the Lakers steadily shaved 
a 20-point Knick lead and, with 1 1 :05 left, surged 
ahead by five on a Chamberlain stuff. Now it was 
up to the Knick defense— unanimous NBA All- 
Star Jerry West found himself bottled by Dick Bar- 
nett; the other Knicks clung like glue to their op- 
ponents and the Lakers managed but two field 
goals in the next seven minutes of play. And there 
were Cazzic Russell. Dave DcBusschcrc and Walt 
. Frazier, combining for 10 straight points. The final 
score was 1 24-1 12, and New York, in the playoff 
finals after 17 years of frustration, scented primed 
for the challenge. 


A BA: Freddie Lewis, a 6-foot guard whose 16.4 
average was only the league's 24th best during the 
regular season, suddenly turned into a scoring de- 
mon for Indiana, his efforts of 29, 26. 20 and 31 lead- 
ing the Pacers to a 4-0 series sweep oyer Carolina 
in the first round of playoff action. Lew is played all- 
league ace Bob Verga even as Indiana moved into 
the Eastern semifinals against cither New York or 
Kentucky, knotted at 2-2 in their series. In the 
West. Los Angeles surprisingly opened a 3-2 lead 
over Dallas while Washington pulled the biggest 
upset, closing a 2-0 deficit into a 3-3 tie with di- 
vision champion Denver. A 40-point effort by Rick 
Barry pulled the Caps from a halftime lie to a 1 16- 
1 1 1 victory in the sixth game. 


COLE — HOLLIS STACY, a 16-year-old high school 
sophomore from Savannah. Ga.. became the young- 
est champion ever to win the 68th North and South 
women's amateur tournament by defeating Mrs. 
Paul Dye. 6 and 4. in Pinehufsl. N.C. MILLLR 
BARBER sank a birdie on the 2nd hole of a sudden- 
death playoff for the New Orleans Open prize while 
FRANK BEARD followed with a weekend vic- 
tory in the SI 50.000 Tournament of Champions. 


hockey— While Boston was scoring in the final 
moments to take a 4-0 sweep over Chicago (nave 
IS ), St. Louis claimed the early edge over Pitts- 
burgh for the right to meet the Bruins for the 
NHL championship. The Penguins, who scored only 
two goals at the St. Louis Arena all season, found 
the going rough again as the Blues claimed 3-1 
and 4 I victories. But when the series went to Pitts- 
burgh. rookie Center Michel Brierc scored once 
and added an assist as the Penguins won 3-2. 


horse racing — Exploding in the stretch and 
atoning for a fourth-place finish in his season 
debut. ARTS AND LETTERS (54,20) won the SS4,- 
650 Grey Lag Handicap at Aqueduct by half a 
length. Braulio Ha e/a easing Rokebv Stable's 
1969 Horse of the Year home in 1 :48?5 for 
the I \\ mile race. 


Though largely overlooked by the crowd of 50,000, 
Chilean-bred QUILCHE (531.80) sped to an Amer- 
ican record for I % miles in the 580,500 Century 
Handicap at Hollywood Park, Jerry Lambert push- 
ing him to 2:1 IJi- 


In final preps for the Kentucky Derby. DUST COM- 
MANDER (572. SO) astonished with a victory in 
the Blue Grass Stakes ( page 61) while MY DAD 
GEORGE (S7.40). the Raymond Curtis colt rid- 
den by Ray Broussard, edged Tcrlago in the seven- 
furlong Stepping Stone. 


Son of the owner. R. Pcnn-Smith Hannum. guided 
MORNING MAC to victory by 2>/i lengths in Ihe 
74th running of the Maryland Hunt Cup at Glyn- 
don, Md. The 8-ycar-old gelding, competing in 


the grueling four-mile. 22-jump timber race for the 
first time, clocked 9:ii% over the soft course. 


lacrosse— While Army dropped from Ihe unbeat- 
en ranks in a 9-8 loss to Johns Hopkins, Navy re- 
mained the only undefeated team in the nation w ith 
an 1 1-7 victory over Virginia. Steve Soroka replaced 
injured All-America Lennie Supko in the goal and 
contributed 1 3 saves, while Harry MacLaughlin had 
three unassisted goals in sparking the Middies to 
their sixth straight victory. For Johns Hopkins, up- 
set by Virginia a week ago. a goal by Doug Flouig in 
the last five seconds provided the one-point margin. 

motor sports— Porsche maintained its lead over 
Ferrari in the battle lor the world championship 
of sports car manufacturers as the Mcxican-Finn- 
ivli team of Pedro Rodriguez and Lee Kinnuncn 
won the 1 .000-kilo meter Monza, Italy auto race. 

tennis —While Australia won the Sutton clay-court 
women s singles title. MRS. BILLIE JEAN KING 
routed defending champion Julie Hcldman 6-1.6- 
3 to claim the women’^singles title of Ihe Italian 
International Tennis championship. 


o He straightened his body five yards 
:h and threw up his arms in celebration 
uh that gesture. JOHN CARLOS may 
lself a world record, but it didn't matter 
’2. 145 Penn Relays fans as Carlos' 100- 
■rformanee proved electrifying enough 
lime of 9.2 seconds equalled the fastest 
in the East, and the v ictory gesture was 
IS he conquered a field including three 
int finalists. As usual. Villanova ran 
le relays field, winning five of Ihe eight 
baton events for the third straight year. At the Drake 
Relays, it was Texas A&M's Mills brothers w ho pro- 
vided most of the thunder (page 57). Aggie relay 
units won three titles, including a world mark of 
• ’ : •‘-e 880-yard relay that saw CURTIS 

n a 19.6 anchor leg. Thirteen other meet 

including American marks in the 440- 

yard hurdles (49.4 by RALPH MANN land the two- 
mile relay (Kansas State. 7:16.3). Other highlights 
included JEFF BENNETT's 8.072 points in Ihe de- 
cathlon, third highest total by an American; a 1 6'6 J 4' 
pole vault by BYU's Finnish Olympian ALTTI 
ALAROTU; and a 7' I’ high jump by Kansas 
State’s RAY McGILL. second time ihe seven-foot 
barrier had been surpassed at Drake. On the West 
Coast. CHI CHENG set All-Comers Records in the 
women's 100-meter hurdles (13.3) and 220-yard 
dash (23.2). while LEE EVANS won two events 
within an hour in the Mount San Antonio Relays. 






MILLS cl 


A 31-year-old chemist. RON HILL, became the 
first Englishman ever to win the Boston Mara- 
thon. claiming the 74th annual championship in 2 
hours. 10 minutes and 30 seconds, a record for the 
26-mile. 385-yard event. Runner-up Eamon O'Reil- 
ly trailed Hill by 250 yards as the European mar- 
athon winner shaved more than three minutes from 
the previous Boston standard. 


ILEPOSTS TRADED: From Cincinnati to Mil- 
waukee. star NBA Guard OSCAR ROBERFSON, 
31. in exchange for FLYNN ROBINSON, the 
league's top frec-lhrow shooter, and rookie CHAR- 
LIE PAULK. Robertson, a 10-year pro who av- 
eraged 25.3 points this season despite continued 
rumors the Royals sought to trade his services, 
will join forces with the Bucks' Lew Aleindor at 
an estimated salary of S 1 75,000 a y ear- a bout S50,- 
000 more than he had been receiving with the Roy- 
als. In another deal. Phoenix sent Cenlcr JIM FOX 
and its 1971 second-round draft pick to Chicago 
for Guard CLEM HASKINS, a 20.3 scorer who 
ranked third in the league in assists. 

HIRED: As Ihe first coach of the NBA's new Port- 
land Trail Blazers' franchise. ROLLAND TODD, 
who compiled a 96-40 record over the last five 
years at Nevada Southern University. 
PURCHASED: For an estimated SI million-plus, 
the floundering Pittsburgh Pipers' ABA franchise, 
by NEIL ROSENSTEI N, president of Haven In- 
dustries through subsidiary Airport Services Inc. 
DEPARTED: From the Los Angeles Rams, two 
aging members of the vaunted defensive unit: LA- 
MAR LUNDY. 35. senior Ram wuh 13 NFL sea- 
sons, traded to San Diego for a draft choice, and 
EDDIE MEADOR. 32. an All-Pro back who re- 
tired after 1 1 seasons. 

DIED: STANLEY BENHAM. 57. America's top 
bobsled competitor during the early 1950s; of a 
heart attack; in Miami. Benham. world champion 
in four-man competition in 1949 and 1950. also 
won a pair of silver medals for the U.S. in the 
1952 Winter Olympics and was once cited as the 
AAU's outstanding athlete of the year. 


CREDITS 

6-teilie H. Bucllond; 19-No.: Icier, Hoinz Kluet- 
men". 20 -Heinz KluOime.er, 22, 23 trie Schwe.r- 
ordt e.cei- top r.ghf. LPl. 25 Shoed, 4 ler 26- 

Jo- R/Ch 38, 39 -Gen, G- :• ,m. 40, 41 -AP. 

UPI 121. 42-S'ephen Green- Arm,ir 3 e: 57-P.ch 
Clorkson; 62 -Wil Blanche, 83 -Ted leu 111. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

larry ryan, a senior 
at Havcrford School in 
Philadelphia, struck 
out 40 batters in his first 
18 innings this season, 
including a 28-strikc- 
out, 12-inning effort 
against William Penn 
Charter that ended in 
a scoreless tie and saw 
Ryan account for 31 of 
the 36 outs. 


dan ragni, a super- 
visor for Kaiser- Reyn- 
olds Aluminum in 
Tema, Ghana, became 
the first American and, 
at 57, the oldest com- 
petitor ever to win the 
36-hole Ghana Open 
Golf Championship, 
tiring 72-70 to edge 
1 968 champion Ed 
Munn by one stroke. 


BARBARA BELL, of 

Ypsilanti, Mich., 
watched older stsler 
Mary win one title, ihen 
swept all three cham- 
pionships— si nglcs, 
doubles and mixed dou- 
bles — in the 13-and- 
undcr division of the 
Junior National Bad- 
minton meet at Man- 
hattan Beach, Calif. 






DENNIS DE LOACH set 

a national record for a 
high school sophomore 
with a high jump of 6' 
10“ at the Sun City Re- 
lays in El Paso. Dc 
Loach, who stands 6' 
2” and competes for Ir- 
vin High, broke Rey- 
naldo Brown's old 
mark of6’9 l / 4". Brown 
went on to jump 7' 3'. 



AL DOERFLER, 64, 

claimed his detractors 
were "laughing out of 
the other side of their 
mouths” after he teed 
off with a puller on the 
141-yard I6th hole at 
San Diego’s Monic Vis- 
la course - and made a 
hole in one, the first 
time the club pro had 
ever heard of that. 



CHUCK EDMONSON, a 

compulcr programmer 
from Cincinnati, rolled 
games of 267, 289, 299 
for an 855 series in the 
LuKu major league in 
Highland Heights, 
Ky. — third highest in 
the country this year 
and highest three-game 
total ever for a Cincin- 
nati bowler. 
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19 t h"ole the readers take over 


FOREIGN FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

All honors to Tex Manic for one of the 
best articles on British football written by 
an American ( Chelsea Almost Won the Cup , 
April 20). However, judging by the facts 
that Leeds Goalkeeper Gary Sprakc was 
injured on the Wednesday after the Final 
and that another Chelsea star, 18-year-old 
"child prodigy" Alan Hudson, will play in 
the replay after missing the Final, Revie 
and Cocker would be best off coming to 
the replay without any wardrobe at all! 

Despite your fine look at the foreign foot- 
ball fan(atic). there was a major fact miss- 
ing. Although Chelsea has never triumphed 
in the Cup, despite two Final appearances, 
it was overlooked that Leeds has never won 
the prize either. And though Chelsea's back- 
ground is more appealing than that of Leeds 
(where the leaves are black from industrial 
waste, as a French writer puts it) Revie's 
club was a joke in the early '60s. I was also 
rather surprised to see that there was an in- 
terview with a pensioner but no mention of 
the popular Chelsea nickname. The Pen- 
sioners. 

Nevertheless, I'm glad to sec that this 
game of Association football, the most in- 
triguing in the world, has gotten a good 
write-up by a "native." I hope there will 
be a sequel. 

Christopher Davis 

New York City 

HAIR 

Sirs: 

Jerry Kirshcnbaum's article on the House 
of David baseball team ( The Hairiest Team 
of AH, April 13) recalled for me a forgotten 
era when baseball was unchallenged as 
America's No. I sport. The man who booked 
the House of David was Nat Strong, who 
maintained an office in the Pulitzer Build- 
ing, home of the old New York World in 
lower Manhattan. Scmipro ball in the met- 
ropolitan area drew large crowds, even 
though the fans had the Giants, Yankees 
and Dodgers in their backyards and over 
in Jersey City and Newark they had the In- 
ternational League clubs. 

The House of David was under contract 
to Strong, who matched them with the lead- 
ing scmipro clubs that played twilight ball 
on Wednesdays, on Saturdays and on Sun- 
day afternoons as well as Sunday mornings. 
The home clubs had to guarantee 40' , of 
the total gate with a minimum of S450. It 
was rumored that Strong paid the players 
after every game out of the total receipts. 

Scmipro ball in those days was on a 
par with the minor leagues. Most of the 
players were capable of playing in the mi- 


nors but were better off keeping their 
jobs and play ing weekends. The caliber of 
baseball was so good that many went di- 
rectly to the big leagues. Specs Toporcer 
of the Cardinals, Herbert Thormahlen of 
the Yankees, Frankie Frisch of the Giants 
and Milton Gaston of the Yankees all 
went directly into the majors. 

Again many thanks to Jerry Kirshcnbaum 
for a very fine article. 

Ben Rosen berg 

West Hartford, Conn. 

Sirs: 

I was certainly interested in the story 
about the House of David. The reason is 
that in Florida in 1931 my mother took a 
picture of me and the Babe the day he wore 
the whiskers. I thought you might be inter- 
ested to see it. 

William G. Hager 

Lock Haven, Pa. 



SLAMMING SAM 

Sirs: 

In his splendidly written story of the 1970 
Masters {All Yours, Billy Boy, April 20), 
Dan Jenkins stated that Takaaki Kono, in 
the second round, tied for the day's low 
with a 68 "despite his pairing with Sam 
Snead and the tracks Snead made through 
Kono's putting lines on the greens." This 
is an old trick of Snead's, it seems. I first ob- 
served him doing it to annoy Ralph Gul- 
dahl in a tournament some years ago. The 
gallery, of which I was one, finally made 
quite a fuss about it and he eventually ceased 
doing it. 

While there is no expressed rule in golf 
prohibiting such actions by a player, nev- 
ertheless it is a despicable trick and most 


unsportsmanlike, to say the least, and should 
be beneath Snead's dignity. 

Roderick D. Cameron 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Pat Ryan’s article on the Greater Greens- 
boro Open {Golf, Ruffles and Flourishes, 
April 13) was a writing classic. Her capture 
of Sam Snead's personality and the details 
of Arnie's visit to the While House had me 
chuckling througheut. 

Leon M. Nelson Jr. 

Cincinnati 

UNCROWNED KING 

Sirs: 

Larry Evans’ interesting report of the re- 
cent meeting of the 10 best Russian chess 
players against 10 of the best from the world 
at large ( The Rest of the World Sort of 
Strikes Back, April 20 ) serves to demonstrate 
anew the preeminent place of Russia in the 
world of chess — even though the result was 
a near tie. But the meeting also served to re- 
affirm the eminence of our Bobby Fischer 
in that world, and to emphasize his po- 
sition as a potential world champion. How- 
ever, the present qualifying system is so 
weighted in favor of the Russians, due both 
to numbers and ability, as to make it al- 
most impossible for a non-Russian to qual- 
ify. So perhaps a title match could be ar- 
ranged between the next world champion 
and Bobby Fischer, a match that could con- 
ceivably be an outstanding event in the 
chess world. 

G. M. W. Kobbe 

New York City 

WAILS 

Sirs: 

In your article of April 13 entitled The 
Sun Didn't Rise Overnight we again heard 
the wail of gymnastics coaches about our 
failure against foreign competition, I am 
sure there arc many who agree with me: 
let's cut out the griping and gel down to a 
constructive program. We hear this same 
story after the Olympic Games and other 
international meets and it is always followed 
by a "total commitment to change" which 
never takes place. 

I believe that Yoshi Hayasaki of Japan 
hit the nerve w hen he made statements about 
the lack of dedication on the part of the gym- 
nasts but I, for one, don't believe it is their 
fault. What do we have to offer the in- 
dividual gymnast other than a program in 
high school of approximately four months 
or a college program of about six months? 
During the summer there is no meet for 
the gymnast to compete in which would cn- 

continutd 
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Compulsive Eater. 


This Atlas fiberglass belted tire can’t stop gobbling up miles- 
thousands more miles than even our best selling tire. 


The new Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2* fiber- 
glass belted tire was subjected to one of 
the industry's toughest road testing pro- 
grams. Results: The Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 
delivered on average of 35%t more 
miles than ever the famous Atlas Plycron 
— traditionally, the tire that has outper- 
formed 4 ply major brand replacement 
tires in mileage tests. 

Construction puts the Atlas 2 plus 2 
ahead. Two fiberglass belts are bonded 


onto a tough Vicron polyester cord body. 

And for traction, the unique wide tread 
design literally puts hundreds of gripping 
edges on the road at all times These fea- 
tures add up to less tread squirm, extra 
mileage. 

For good value you can't beat the 4 
ply Atlas Plycron tire. And, for even 
greater value get a set of Atlas Plycron 
2 plus 2 tires. It'll satisfy your appetite 
for good mileage and save you money 

(Average of oil tests run 


with every mile you drive 

And remember. Atlas tires, batteries, 
and accessories are sold at over 50,000 
leading service stations, 

ATLAS 

PLYCRON 2-2 

Trodcmarlt "Allas," "Plycron, “ "Vicron," Reg. U.S. Pol. Oil. 

•Trademark. © 1970 Alios Supply Company, 
simultaneously by independent test Heel durirg lest 12 mO'.lHs. 


I9TH HOLE continual 


Could our new shaving 
cream put our after shave 
out of business? 

It’s not likely. 

After all, millions of men have been wearing 
English Leather* After Shave for years. 

But, after some men have had a clean, fresh, great 
smelling shave with our luxurious shave cream, they 
might forget to use our after shave. 

We really can’t blame them. 

After all, it is a terrific shave cream. And the 
English Leather scent does linger on . . . and on . . . and on . . . 



[ngUsh feather 


after shave 


ENGLISH LEATHER SHAVE CREAM 11 OZ. $ 1 . 50 , 6 OZ. $ 1 . 00 . 

ALSO IN LIME AND TIMBERLINE MENTHOL. 


PRODUCTS OF MEM COMPANY INC..NORTHVALE, N.J. ©1970. 


courage him to be dedicated the year round. 
The exceptions are the gymnastics meet on 
the Fourth of July and the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Gymfcst on Labor Day, which is 
open to all comers and sponsored by The 
Modern Gymnast Magazine. This is fine, but 
how many boys and girls can get to South- 
ern California? 

It was stated that there arc not enough 
scholarships given to gymnasts in college, 
but the emphasis in most college athletic- 
scholarship programs is on winning teams 
in the major sports. One school that does 
have an outstanding gym program is San 
Fernando Valley State College in North- 
bridge, Calif., which has turned out such 
outstanding stars as Richard Grigsby, Rusty 
Rock and Bob Diamond. There the gym 
team is the winning team. 

Charles P. Sullivan 

Houston 

HUMAN OF THE YEAR 

Sirs: 

The recent death of Maurice Stokes brings 
to mind the thought that there should be a 
special award for men like Jack Twyman. 
Twyman has shown America what the word 
brotherhood means. For 12 years he did all 
that was humanly possible to insure Mau- 
rice Stokes' well-being with the barest min- 
imum of fanfare. My vote goes to Jack Twy- 
man for Sportsman of the Year. 

Robert J. Mortarelli 

Natick, Mass. 

Sirs: 

There should be some type of award for 
Jack Twyman — not because he needs it, but 
because we need it. We need to realize that 
there arc sportsmen like Twyman, even 
though admittedly few in number, at a time 
when professional sports arc increasingly 
concerned with million-dollar contracts and 
deals of all sorts designed to turn a profit. 
Twyman represents the ideal in human 
values. 

Marshall H. Kuhn 

San Francisco 

GRASS ROOTS 

Sirs: 

Your April 6 issue offers insight into two 
of my favorite recreational activities, tennis 
and squash. Dr. DeNiord's defense of the 
game (19th Hole) to the contrary, squash 
apparently has snob appeal at the national 
level. To wit: my experience in New York 
City in March 1967. 1 read in the Sunday 
Times that a national squash tourney was 
being held at an East Side club. 1 went 
there around noon expecting to view the 
finals- A uniformed attendant at the front 
desk stopped me and said only members 
and guests were to be admitted. I told him 
of my great interest in squash, of having 
won an area tournament, however insig- 
continued 
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a Sports Illustrated Presentation 


Once Before I Die 

Filmed for Sports Illustrated by Michael Wadleigh 

NBC TELEVISION NETWORK. TUESDAY. MAY 5, 7:30-8:30 PM EDT 

Produced by MGM Documentary Department. Sponsored by General Electric. 






THE 

“ON" 

SHOE 


The Tournament Purcell. Weightless 
Dacron* uppers. Plus exclusive Posture 
Foundation support. Non-skid herring- 
bone soles for game-forcing traction. 


v BFGoodrich y 

fDOth Aiminnay 


What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They, Themselves, 
Suffer From Hemorrhoids? 


Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt. Temporary Relief From 
Pain, Itching In Many Cases... and Actually Helps Shrink Swollen 
Hemorrhoid Tissues — Caused Bv Inflammation. 


A recent survey among doctors showed 
that fifty-eight per cent of the doctors 
reportingnamed one particular formula 
which they either use or recommend for 
their families. 

This medication in case after case 
gives prompt relief for hours from 
pain and burning itch of tissues and 


actually helps shrink swelling of in- 
flamed hemorrhoid tissues. Tests upon 
hundreds of patients showed this to 
be true. 

The medication used was Prepara- 
tion H — there's no other formula like 
it. And Preparation H needs no pre- 
scription. Ointment or Suppositories. 


GRANGE 

ADDRESS 

If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
541 N. Fairbanks Ct. 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 


Name 


Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: new renewal 
Subscription price in the United States. Can- 
ada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
SI 2.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S8.50 a year: all othcrsSI6.00aycar. 


19TH HOLE roiitl 


nilicant, ihe week before, and of having 
served as our club president, but Ihis cut 
no ice. He Void me Vo leave. So I crossed 
town to the more democratic Garden to 
catch the K nicks and 76ers. 

Your tennis a ri iclc ( Confusion in the Bmk - 
court ) also hit home. The USLTA does ab- 
solutely nothing at the grass roots - if you 
so define our outpost in far northwest Wis- 
consin. I had been a card-carrying USLTA 
member for years and even enrolled my son 
a week after his birth. The fee kept climb- 
ing. apparently to feed the appetites of 
USLTA tournament promoters and officials 
rather than to foster a broad-based ama- 
teur program. So last year the renewal let- 
ter went into the wastebasket. I wiotc to 
the USLTA last veai outlining our club pro- 
gram (we serve 96 players, including 74 of 
college age or younger in an area of 15.000 
population, with almost all expenses borne 
by the adults) and asked what the USLTA 
might do to bolster our efforts. I neither ex- 
pected nor received a reply. 

The quality of play in oui squash and ten- 
nis programs is low key. as evidenced by fre- 
quent drubbings by teams and players from 
more sophisticated clubs from far larger 
communities. Wc are pleased, however, with 
the degree of involvement. We derive sat- 
isfaction from watching grade and high 
school age boys and girls chase a rubber 
ball on the squash court or whack a tennis 
ball and travel to other cities, meeting oth- 
er young people and generally hax ing a heck 
of a good time. 

To us, this is grass-roots squash and ten- 
nis, and wc gel along fine, thank you, with- 
out the snobbishness of the Eastern squash 
Establishment and the greedy USLTA. 

GEORGE H. SCHMIDT 

Washburn, Wis. 

SEEOS OF DISSENSION 

Sirs: 

I am compelled by my deep respect for 
Sports Illustrate d to answer a letter writ- 
ten (19 th Holi , Maich 30) by the officers 
of the AAU (Amateur Applecrushing 
Union). I would like to warn the AAU, 
which claims jurisdiction over "all types of 
mutilations of any of the various fruits and 
vegetables commonly used in amateur com- 
petition," that it could be encroaching on 
the rights and jurisdictions of the ABA 
(American Berry Annihilators), the NBA 
(National Banana Assassins), the IOC and 
USOC (International and U.S. Orange 
Crushers), the NHL (Nihilists of Hulled 
Lcgumes)and the USLTA (United Smashers 
of Lemons, Tomatoes and Artichokes). 

Douolas Ham horn 

San Diego 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Kentucky straight bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort. Ky. 




‘Winston tastes 
good like a 
cigarette should' 


"What do 
you want, good 
grammar or 
, good taste?” L 


"\ want my 
Winston in a 
helicopter." 



^^^should? 







Jr 





Winston may not say it right, but they sure know how to make it right with 
specially processed FILTER BLEND] tobaccos 


